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EDITORIAL MANGEUVRES—DREADFUL ACCIDENT 
MANUFACTURING, PUFFING, &c. 
—=>— 


**Upon my honour it’s true; what will you lay it’s a lie?” 

Major Longbow. 

“* Thou cans’t not see the British fleet, 

Because—it is not yet in sight.” 

*¢ His business is to pump and wheedle, 

And men with their own keys unriddle, 

To fetch and carry intelligence 

Of whom, and what, and where, and whence; 

And all discoveries dispense.”—Hudibras. 





In selecting the following whimsical article for 
insertion in this week’s Kaleidoscope, we may perhaps 
subject ourselves to the suspicion of depicting scenes 
in which we have occasionally borne our part, 
either personally or by deputy. Without hesitation, 
however, we plead not guilty; as we confidently 
declare, that during our editorial experience of six- 
teen years, our conscience acquits us of any participa- 
tion in the department of dreadful-accident making, 
or of fabricating news or incidents of any description. 
Whether it arise from a lack of speculative inven- 
tion on our parts, or from a predilection for truth, it 
would. not well become us to say; but we will ven- 
ture to declare, most solemnly, that it has uniformly 
been our wish, and our practice, to record passing 
events as nearly as possible as they’ occurred ;— 

*‘ Nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in malice.” 
We neither possess nor covet that talent for amplifi- 
cation which can at will create a superstructure out 
of nothing, and which, as Shakspeare says, 

** Give to airy nothing a local habitation and a name.” 

This species of editorial talent, which is highly in 
request with a portion of the public, is, however, by 
no means monopolized by the metropolitan press, 
although the Cockney editors, compared with their 
humble imitators in the country, are as “Hyperion 
to a Satyr.’ As London is the grand mart for every 
thing that is good, bad, and indifferent, the writers 
who administer to the public taste naturally repair 
to head quarters, and although we by no means deny 
that there exists in the country a most laudable 
eagerness for scandal and defamation, and for the 
marvellous; yet as our provincial proprietors can- 
not afford the London price, a penny a line, for the 
paragraphs which administer to the gossiping pro- 
pensity, those country editors who deal in the ar- 
ticle, are obliged either to draw their sources from 


whose talent for lying is not up to the London 
standard. However, as Hamlet says, “nothing is 
so easy as lying,’’ therefore the humblest genius 


try, as there is in almost every town of extensive 
population at least one proprietor of a newspaper, 
who finds it to be his interest to fill his columns with 
those palatable articles, scandal, defamation, or double 
entendre. 

We have ourselves known these caterers for a de- 
praved taste obtain some circulation, although they 


destitute of education, of taste, or genius, they serve 
up their falsehoods without a grain of wit or humour 
to make them go down. These reptiles lie systema- 
tically, in order to worm themselves into public no- 
tice by eliciting replies from respectable persons, 
whom they traduce or misrepresent ; and who, in no- 
ticing them, only play their game, and, as the phrase 
is, help to “ kick them up stairs.” 

If the wit of this contemptible class of caterers 
for the press were equal to their malignity and worth- 
lessness, they would be most formidable opponents ; 
but, fortunately, it is far otherwise. Genius cannot 
stoop to such degradation; and we accordingly find 
these professional libellers and romancers the dullest 
dogs imaginable. 

Besides furnishing articles of the description to 
which we have .just adverted, these paragraph- 
mongers write what they term critiques upon the 
fine arts, the merits of a piece of music, or a paint- 
ing; and the pretensions of an actor or an author 
are decided by them in as authoritative a tone as if 
they knew something of the matter. We recollect 
once being much diverted with one of those 
gentlemen, whom we happened to overhear in 
our Concert-room, and who writes critiques upon 
musical performances, although his ear is too obtuse 
to distinguish between a major and a minor third. 
It so chanced that a grand overture of Weber had 
been announced for performance on that evening ; 
but owing to some disappointment in the wind- 
instrument department, an overture of Haydn was 
substituted. Our critic was not apprized of the 
change; but during the performance he exclaimed 
frequently, “How beautiful! how grand! Is not 
Weber preferable to your Haydn and Mozart?” 
and probably he told the public so the next day in 
his journal, which we do not, however, take upon us 


neither hear nor see the performances upon which 
they make their comments. 
If we had not already trespassed too long in this 


possessed no talent whatever, except for lying: wholly | 


; writer entered so minutely into details as to quarrel 
with the. particular kind of boot or buskin worn by 
the singer. Unfortunately, however, for the critic, 
Tremazzani did not perform at all that evening, 
having been suddenly indisposed. 

Very lately a brief letter appeared in the New 
Times, (March 20,) of which the following is a copy: 

** To the Editor.—Madame Biagioli begs leave to ob- 
serve, that the part of fatima (formerly allotted to Madame 
de Begnis) was sustained by her on Saturday, and not by 
Madame Cornega, as your paper of to-day states. Madame 
Cornega sustained the part of Costanza. The great dif- 
ference in the consequence ef these two parts, requires 
that you should have the goodness to rectify a mistake, 
which Madame Biagioli can only attribute to an error of 
the press. In all cases, Madame B. returns her thanks 
for your favourable judgment of Fatima’s exertions. 

“* Monday Evening, 70, Quadrant, Regent-street.” 

This is almost an inexhaustible theme ;—but we 
must not pursue it much further, or our comments 
will exceed in length the article for which they were 
intended as a mere preface. We cannot, however, 
take our leave of the subject without relating an 
anecdote respecting the dreadful accident manufac- 
turers, which used to be related by that unrivalled 
narrator of good things—the late Mr. Cowdroy, of 
Manchester. 

He once had occasion to call upon a brother edi- 
tor, in ‘Manchester, on the eve of his publication ; 
and whilst he was at his office, the printer’s devil 
came to inform his master that the compositors 
above stairs wanted a paragraph of five lines to fill 
upacolumn. His master, upon this, scribbled out 
a brief account of a melancholy catastrophe, which 
happened, as he stated, that very evening: the bod 
of a gentleman, genteelly dressed in black, had been 
discovered in the canal under circumstances which 
left little doubt that he had committed suicide. His 
hat, which was of the cock and pinch kind, and his 
cane, which was gold mounted, with a tassel, were 
left on the banks of the canal. This paragraph, 
when arranged in type, was found to be somewhat 
too long, and the printer’s devil was accordingly sent 
to inform his master of that circumstance; upon 
which the latter sent word to the foreman that he 
might leave out “ gold-headed cane,” and if the pa- 
ragraph were still too long for the space, he might 
omit the “hat” also. 

We do not vouch for this story ; but we are per- 
suaded that many newspaper paragraphs are got up 


in a similar manner, and are either intended as stop- 
gaps, or as substitutes for more authentic news. 


nconclusion, however, we repeat that our editorial 


to assert, as we had not the curiosity to con it over. | consciences entirely acquit us of this species of de- 
Many of the Cockney critics manage their critiques | linquency, whatever we may have to answer for on 
with still less exertion of skill or patience, as they | ther scores. 


“* Let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung,’ 


P.S. It only remains to state, that we should have 


: é acknowledged the source whence the following article 
prefatory digression, we should adduce many proofs | i, derived, if we could ascertain it, which, Ssewes 








in this line will obtain bread and cheese in the coun- 





of this very common practice. We recollect a long | we are unable to do—because it is not mentioned in 
critique upon the acting of Tremazzani, in which the ' the journal from which we transcribed it. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF 
“A PENNY-A-LINE REPORTER.” 1827. 
- 

* Let me speak to the yet unknowing world 

Hiow these things came about: so shall you hear 

Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts; 

Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters; 

Of deaths put on by cunning, and fore’d cause; 

And, in this upshot, parposes mistook 

Fall’n on the inventors’ heads; all this ean I 

Truly deliver.” Shakspeare. 

To those persons who are not familiar with the 
“making up” of a Morning Paper, and it is not fit- 
ting that every person should be, it must naturally 
appear surprising, that, in so extensive a place as 
London, if an old woman’s apple-stall is upset by a 
mad bull in Whitechapel—a Peer of the realm’s 
pocket picked in St. James’s,—or a countryman 
hustled by a gang of sharpers in Southwark—they 
all appear in the papers the next morning, most fully 
and elaborately detailed, for the amusement and edi- 
fication of the marvellous reader. The conductors 
of the Morning Papers, fully aware of the natural 
fondness of the English for that species of writing 
which partakes largely of “ the wonderful,” and the 
preference which is given to an account of a “ fire, 
with three children (or a blind fiddler, as the case 
may be) burnt to death ;”’ the “upsetting of a stage- 
couch, half the passengers killed, and the rest 
maimed ;” or the disgusting “ details of a horrid 
rape,” to political articles, however well written, 
very praiseworthily administer to such appetites, by 
the insertion of “ battle, marder, and sudden death” 
attractions, to the exclusion of dry disquisitions on 
Political Economy, or the Greek and Turkish Struggle. 
As the editors of the present day are not endowed 
with the power of ubiquity, any more than they were 
some fifty or sixty years ago, it naturally becomes a 
question with the readers of newspapers, how it is 
possible for an editor to witness events which took 
place precisely the same hour, at the two extremities 
of the town—for instance, one, the turning over of a 
Hounslow Stage on Farnham Green ; another, the 
escape of a maniac from a private madhouse, and 
blowing his brains out behind the counter of a tripe 
and trotter shop at Mile-end, unless they possess that 
power, or some other equally supernatural! The 
following Extracts from the Common-place Book of a 
Penny-a-line Reporter, which were found amongst the 
pa vers of a late defunct horror-caterer, (one of those 
Pidefatigable labourers forthe amusement of murder, 
fire, drowning, hanging, rape, and scalding paragraph 
admirers,) will partly account for newspaper mys- 
teriousness, and render some of their seeming invon- 
sistencies no longer unaccountable. We give them 
in the defunct reporter’s own words :— 

Srranp, Monpay Mornine.—Five o'clock: heard 
in my sleep the cry of “ Fire !’—looked out of the 
window and called the “ watch’—false alarm ; re- 
turned to bed, and arose ateight; walked from ‘Tem- 
ple-bar to Tyburn-turnpike, in the hope of hearing 
that somebody had either shot or strangled himself ; 
no such good news; dined in St. Giles’s, on my re- 
turn, at a slap-bang shop; half a plate of meat, 
greens, and five breads; diddled the waiter out of 
the cabbage ; turning down Drury-lane, saw an old 
woman knocked down by a bull; wrote the para- 
graphs; took them to the papers ; three reporters at 
the Chronicle before me ; gave cach of them a shilling 
not to take their account to the Times, Post, and 
Herald ; went to the Coal-hole, and had a good supper 
upon the strength of the “ old woman and the bull ;” 
yeturned home to bed muzzy at twelve. 

Torspay.—Awoke at two; thought T saw a fire 
over the tops of the houses; got up; walked along 
Ficet-street, through Cheapside, as faras Whitechapel 
Church, where I lost all traces of it ; returning home, 
saw a row in the Strand, and two men taken to the 


wateh-house; followed them; made sure of an ar- | 
cowards of us all ;”’ tendered it, and told him how I 


ticle for the Herald, if any thing fanny. One of the 


watchmen swore I was active in the row; no person | 
knowing me, locked up for the remainder of the | 
night; pocket picked of my watch, two duplicates, | 








and a handkerchief, by two thieves, confined in the 
same hole; “had up” in the morning before Sir 
Dogberry ; discharged, no person appearing against 
me ; thought this affair would make a good article ; 
wrote a Tong one against “ the rascality of the watch- 
men ;”” crept into a Reading-room ; looked over the 
Morning Papers; “ regularly done” by those who I 
had given a shilling to yesterday ; an account of the 
“ Old woman and the Bull” in’ every paper, but not 
my account; no dinner; went to tea with a friend, 
who had received a basket of red herrings from Yar- 
mouth; complained of being bilious, and told him 
Abernethy recommended red herrings most particu- 
larly for the bile ; asked me to have some for tea ; 
didn’t refuse ; ate six ; made his wife stare ; played 
with the cat; drank five cups of tea, and demolished 
three or four plates of bread and butter; my friend 
looked glumpy ; asked me “ if I dined at home?” 
told him “TI did ;” said “ he supposed so ;” not to 
be affronted, so laughed and played again with the 
cat; got well scratched; took my leave; getting 
outside the door, called after me; said “the next 
time he had red herrings, he would send for me; 
thanked him; told him “I would be sure to come to 
the scratch ; damned the cat; heard his wife laugh 
as he shut the door; taken very ill in Cheapside ; 
left the herrings in Fountain-court ; three penny- 
worth of brandy, and home to bed at nine, in the 
doldrums. 

WEDNESDAY Morninc.—Was quite sure I heard 
the cry of “ Fire!” got up; huddled on my clothes, 
and walked out; crossed Waterloo-bridge; inquired 
of the “watch” at the Cobourg; told me, a house 
was on fire at Pimlico; thanked him, and started off ; 
saw no signs of “ fire;”? going along Parliament- 
street, met one of the Globe firemen ; said, there had 
been a fire in Seymour-place, Bryanstone-square ; 
ran all the way; arrived about three; saw a house 
in ruins, which had been burnt down at six in the 
evening ; got all the particulars from the old woman 
who was “ burnt out ;’? went to the “ Finish ;”? took 
coffee, and wrote aN ar for the Times, Post, and 
the Herald ; at the Post the forms were “ made up ;”’ 
the Times had “put to press;’? and the Herald had 
three accounts of it, but mine, being the shortest 
(only 20 lines) Robeson promised should “go in;’? 
returned home to bed again at half-past five, very 
queer from the effects of the herrings upon an empty 
stomach; got up at éleven ; ran out before breakfast 
to look at the Herald ; my account of the fire “ in,” 
cut down to five lines ; so ran about in the cold half 
the night, andgot fivepence; determined to fudge upa 
good paragraph “somewhere and somehow ;” found 
none, so kicked up a row myself in the Strand, just 
as it was getting dusk, and swore I had been knocked 
down in Arundel-street, and robbed of my watch ; 
went to Bow-street, and gave information ; Sir Dog- 
berry saw my seal hang out of my waistcoat pocket, 
and called me an “ impostor ;” threatened to send 
me to “ quod” for the night; a person I knew in 
the office gave me a character ; got clear off; passing 
Drury-lane Theatre, tried to “do” the money takers 
by creeping into the pit; got caught, and well 
thumped ; walked home, in great pain, at nine, and 
went to bed, sorely fatigued. 

Tuurspay.—Arose at ten, with a black eye; 
walked into the City at twelve; saw a capital fire in 
Queen-street, three houses burnt to the ground; but, 
unfortunataly, nobody killed ; recognised six report- 
ers in the crowd, bad luck to them !—no chance for 
“ Pill-Garlick ;” lots of thieves hovering about the 
spot; found myself in the midst of twenty or thirty ; 
saw a gentleman robbed of his pocket-book, missed 
by him immediately; the pickpockets, in handing it 
from one to another, gave it to me, by mistake ; (per- 
haps I looked like a thief;) put it into my pocket ; 
walked away; said nothing; thought I saw the per- 
son in Cheapside who was robbed; qualm of con- 
science ; thought of Shakspeare, “Conscience makes 


came by it; mistaken; not the man; called me a 
“ring-dropper,” and told meto “go and be damned ;”? 
thanked him ; went home to examine my prize; a 





blank ; a new “ Lady’s Remembrancer,” with nothing 
in it ; could buy its fellow for sixpence in the streets : 
put it behind the fire in a rage; very hungry ; 
“where shail I dine ?”’—no cash; wrote a song ; 
called it “'The tender loves of leer-eyed Moll and 
Cat’s Meat Joey ;” took it to the Seven Dials 3 sold 
it to Pitts for five shillings ; went home in high glee; 
washed out a collar and a pair of wristbands ; put 
on my best toggery, and sallied out at four, to enjoy 
the sweets of “ Leer-eyed Moll;”? met an unfortunate 
paragraph writer; dined together at the Globe, in 
Bow-street ; met Sir Dogberry ; shut one e e, and 
pulled my hat over the other; all right! adjourned 
to the Cock, in Fleet street ; confoundedly fuddled 
with gin and ale; my friend kicked up a row at 
Temple Bar with the “City Barge ;” I was too 
drunk to see even a wherry; turned out funny at last; 
both taken off to St. Dunstan’s Watch-house ; black. 
hole for the night. 

Fripay.—Came to my senses at four; not a far. 
thing in our pockets; in “ Queer street ;”” played of 
a trick upon the constable of the night; told him we 
were the sons of an Irish lord, and the fellow who 
had given us in charge had picked eur pockets, and 
then created a row to escape detection; the bait 
caught; released ; promised to go in the evening and 
give the “ watch” a treat ; didn’t.say a word about 
being taken for a thief at the fire in’ Queen-street ; 
returned home, and sat down, in right good earnest, 
to fabricate paragraphs; truths rejected; facts un- 
heeded ; lying'the last resource ; owed my washer- 
woman Is. 2d. ; landlord 15s. 6d. for five wecks’ rent 
and a broken window; chandler, coals, wood, and 
candles, 8s. 6d.; perpetrated the following “ high 
crimes and misdemeanours ;”’ finished at ten; took 
pr to the papers; returned home supperless 
to — 

Gored an old woman to death by an enraged bull 
from Smithfield, and tossed her into a three pair of 


stairs window in St. John-street. Capsized a small 


boat between the Iron Bridge and Blackfriars, and 
drowned six little children under ten years of age. 
Sent a mad dog through Islington and Holloway, 
which bit a tortoise-shell cat, two children, a milch 
cow, and & sucking pig, and dashed .its brains out in 
a saw pit. Turned over an errand cart at Hyde- 
park corner, and broke a street-sweeper’s leg. Ran 
a foot race on Clapham Common between Lord 
F+e*+* and the Honourable C+**** Weeseses, for 
500 sovereigns. Delivered a black cat of sixteen 
kittens, at a farm house, near Highgate; and sent 
three men, for a wager, in a state of nudity, through 
Pall Mall. Cut a man’s throat in a calee-dhon in 
Long Acre, and fought a duel between Cobbett and 
Ex-ex-ex-ex-Sheriff Parkins, in a coal barge, off 
Tower-stairs. Placed twenty-two spots on the sun’s 
disk, and a black line across the moon. Gave Colo- 
nel Berkeley a new town residence in Bunn-hill- 
row, and sent Mr. Calcraft to Chester on private 
business. Raised a high wind in Barbadoes, and fell 
the price of the French Stocks. Sent a fiery meteor 
over St. Paul’s, between twelve and one o'clock in 
the morning, and shot a blue and yellow eagle, with 
pink eyes, and a purple bill, on Chelsea Common. 
Caused a dreadful famine in Pomerania, and the 
dykes to overflow in Holland. Sent the plague to 
Lisbon, and the cholera morbus to Bermuda. Cut 
off the heads of 500 Janissaries at Constantinople, 
and gave Mr. Brougham the government of the 
Ionian Isles. Laid up the Emperor of Russia with 
a white swelling on his knee, and found the breast- 
pin worn by King Charles at his execution, in a tub 
of treacle, at a grocer’s in Wapping. Betrothed 
Mrs. Coutts to the King of the Sandwich Islands, 
and sent a fleet of Algcrine corsairs into the Irish 
Channel. Gave to Mr. Hume the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer, and wrecked, in the Baltic, a large 
vessel, filled with specie, belonging to Mr. Roths- 
child. Found a Queen Anne’s farthing in the sto- 
mach of a lobster, and burnta child to death, playing 
near the fire with two sucking pigs and a young 
jackass, at its grandmother’s, in Bermondsey. De- 
stroyed all the apple-bloom in Hertfordshire by a 
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dreadful storm, and raised the price of cider 75 per 
cent. Sent a whale, sixty yards long, and thirty 
broad, up the Thames as far as Gravesend, and a 
threatening letter from Captain Rock to the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin. Blew up the whole of the Ameri- 
can navy, during a violent thunder-storm, in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Set fire to the city of Strasburgh 
in twenty different places. Murdered the King of 
Prussia, at a masquerade, by a Swede. Sent Tommy 
Moore on a visit to the Emperor of China, and 
swallowed up the whole of the Morea, including the 
Archipelago, by a dreadful earthquake. 

Saturpay.—At nine went to “ Peele’s;” saw the 
papers ; the whole of the paragraphs inserted, with 
the exception of the Morea being swallowed up by 
an earthquake, too great a lie even for the Herald to 
swallow! Netted fifty-three shillings and tenpence 
halfpenny. Paid my landlord, chandler, and washer- 
woman; sent a pair of boots to be soled; laid in 
sixpenny worth of wood, and a bushel of coals; 
bought a new pair of gloves; took “out of pawn” 
Cowper’s Poems and a silver pencil-case; gave five 
shillings for a poodle dog; went to the theatre at 
half-price ; supped at the Garrick’s Head, and re- 
turned home quietly, at half-past twelve, with fifteen 
and sixpence in my pocket ! 








Literature, Criticism, Kc. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
—>— 
ON THE STATE OF LITERATURE. 

<= 
There is no inquiry of deeper interest in a moral, 
intellectual, or political view, than that to which we now 
solicit the attention of our readers. Knowledge is, at once, 
the foundation and the cope-stone of our civilization, our 
virtueg, and our liberties. It is the source of the purest 
and most lasting fame, the spring of the loftiest satisfac- 
tion, the proverbial synonym of power ;—what, then, must 
be the importance which the condition and prospects of 





the press will assume in the judgment of every one who |, 


views it as the principal means by which this knowledge 
is communicated and diffused ? and how shall we contem- 
plate the literature of a nation, not merely as one among 
a thousand springs of its grandeur and its happiness, but 
ag the very index of its intellectual and moral capacities of 
excellence and of enjoyment ? 

When we look back upon the history of English li- 
terature, we observe various eras distinctly marked in its 
shining progress. The first epoch of our classical litera- 
ture is that which followed the invention of printing, and 
the revival of ancient learning on the Continent. This 
was the age of Chaucer, Spencer, and Shakspeare. The 
influence of classical learning had not as yet made itself 
deeply and universally felt through the intellect of our 
country. The religious and literary revolutions of the 
age had roused up the spirit into vigorous action, but 
had not yet moulded the character and impressed the 
direction of its efforts. Thus we find the literary achieve- 
ments of this period of our history to be merely as it were 
the instinctive exertions of the newly-awakened mind, not 
the reasoned evolutions of the enlarged and meditated 
intellect, or the sacred fruit of principle and morality. 
The soul of Shakspeare, the master-spirit of this illustrious 
era, evidently drew its inspiration entirely from within. 
Glorying in the consciousness of strength, it spurned at all 


science was but a ridiculous collection of vague theories 
and fantas‘ic principles, and where intellectual philosophy 
was nothing but a jargon of uncouth phraseology, meta- 
physical subtlety, and barren disputation, the minds of 
the great men of that age were directed to theological 
and classical learning, as the only objects of study which 
yielded any thing like use or satisfaction. Hence arises 
the peculiar character of the literature of England under 
the Stuart dynasty, savouring, as it does, to such an 
, extent of classical erudition, and formed by a classic 
standard. If we take Milton as an exemplification of the 
literary spirit of the age, in the same way as we employed the 
genius of Shakspeare to typify the last, we shall find this 
marked difference between their manner, in as far as that 
depends on original distinction of talent; that while the 
latter follows freely wherever the inclination of his genius 
leads him, the former has a distinct end always in view, 
and is urged on in his course by excitements drawn as 
much from acquired standards of judgments as from the 
native tendencies of his genius. 

Shakspeare pursues, at random, the glorious thoughts 
that flash and indulate before his eyes. Milton never 
loses sight of Helicon, and the summit of the Aonian 
Mount is that by which he measures the elevation of his 
song. A similar distinction may be observed, in general, 
between the literature of one era and that of another. The 
onc is that of intellectual strength, self-promoted and self- 
directed ; the other is that of mental power, guided by a 
classical spirit, and measures itself by a classical standard. 
On the confines of these two ages, and combining in his 
mighty intellect the characteristic excellencies of both, 
stands the illustrious Bacon. From the former he de- 
rived that fearless consciousness of innate strength, which 
enabled him to leave the old and trodden path of intellec- 
tual thought; with the latter he participated that inti- 
mate familiarity with antiquity which enabled him to draw 
from its stores the bright and beautiful classical illustration 
that so abundantly adorns his works, 


HMliscellanies. 


REMARKABLE CASE OF ENORMOUS OBESITY. 
—_— 
(From the Lancet.) 


The following is an abstract of the history of a case of 
enormous obesity, which affords some curious and interest- 
ing physiological facts, and may serve to warn folks of the 
danger of excessive eating : 

Krocker (of Berlin) for that was the fellow’s name, did 
not, like Bright, Ahrens, Clay, and other truly great per- 
sonages, signalize himself much in his youth, but was con- 
tent to eat and drink the same quantity of food as his neigh- 
bours. About the age of thirty he began to give way to a 
disposition to devour immense masses of meat, and the 
more he ate the more his appetite increased, until his time 
was consumed in little else than eating and sleeping. His 
occupation was that ofa butcher, and animal food was his 
favourite repast, contrary to the usual habits of such peo. 
ple. Krocker, however, would devour from eight to ten 
we yes of tripe at a meal, or from six to seven pounds of 

eef and sausages. He continued, in this way, to stuff 
himself, gradually becoming fatter, until it required siv- 
teen pounds of beef daily to satisfy his hunger! For a bet 
he has frequently devoured the boiled flesh of an entire calf 
in a day, seasoned only with salt, in the presence of many 
persons; and, on one occasion he declared himself ready 
to attack a second, but could get nobody to bet against him. 
He could not trust himself in the sausage manufactory, 











guidance, and overpassed all bounds. Under the impulse 
of its own free energies, it gave vent to the exhilarated | 
sense of power, sometimes in sublime aspirations, and | 
sometimes in fantastic gambols; now entangling itself in 
the low thickets of conceit, now making itself pavilions in 
the clouds, and setting its nest among the stars. | 

During the next period of our literary history, the 
influence of ancient learning had operated much ane | 
extensively and powerfully in moulding literary taste and | 





as he would eat the minced meat by the pound, spreadin 
it over bread with as little ceremony as the people sprea 
treacle. By way of breakfast, or supper, he would clean 
from two to three dozen of the pettitoes of pigs: and itap- 
pears, at last, to have puzzled his friends to know how to 


supply him. His usual drink was beer, of which he daily 
drank from two to three quarts. In this way he continued 
to feed himself, gradually increasing in bulk, his breath- 


ing becoming daily more difficult, and his power of loco- 
motion daily diminishing, until he was at last obliged to 
confine himself to his 4 


ge chair and his bed. Every 


| it was on one of those occasions that Graefe, who has re- 
| lated the case in one of the recent numbers of his journal, 
was called to him. 

He found the man stretched out upon a bed, complaining 
of a very difficult respiration, to such an extent, as to ex- 
press his fear of being absolutely choked. His lips were 
of a dull violet colour, his eyes appearing to start from 
his head, the conjunctival lining being of a bright red 
colour; the entire countenance was of a dark crimson ; 
and the pulse was tremulous, irregular, and frequently in- 
termittent. Hecomplained also of great palpitation of the 
heart; although, from the immense projection of the ab- 
domen, and the huge pendulous breasts, it was impossible 
to bring the hand upon the part of the chest covering it. 
He could only speak at intervals, and that with great diffi- 
culty. The abdomen protruded, so as to cover the upper 
half of the thighs ; and on several parts of its immensely 
distended surface were round redfish spots, of about the 
fourth of an inch in diameter, hard and painful to the 
touch, somewhat resembling small lipoma or fatty tu- 
mours. Although the chamber in which he lay was kept 
very clean, and his linen frequently changed, the odour 
exhaled was exceedingly offensive, and resembled much 
the smell of a dissecting-room, or a butcher’s shop, on 
the evening of a hot day. Krocker was five feet four inches 
high; the circumference of his abdomen was five feet five 
inches; the circumference of his thigh two feet four 
inches; of the calf of his leg one foot seven inches; his 
breasts measured one foot eight inches in circumference 
at their bases, and were eight inches long, being almost 
as pendulous as those of the Hottentot women. His 
weight, at the time he was put under Graefe’s care, was 
about 400 pounds; but immense as this weight may ap- 
pear, other instances are on record of those who have ex- 
ceeded it. The fat man of Leeuwarden, who was ex- 
hibited before the medical faculty of Leyden, and taken 
about from place to place in Holland in a boat as a show, 
weighed 503 pounds; the woman, whose history is given 
by Giinz, weighed 492 pounds, Ahrens 450, and our coun- 
tryman, Edward Bright, the fat man of Essex, as he was 
commonly called, weighed 616 pounds. 

This patient, Krocker, was rescued from his immediate 
danger by copious and frequent blecdings, by large doses 
of calomel, and the substitution of fasting for his enor- 
mous stuffing. Purgative medicines were frequently given, 
a strictly vegetable diet, and vegetable acids, were or- 
dered; and, in about four weeks, he was reduced to about 
316 pounds. In the space of four months, during the 
half of which time he took large doses of iodine, with oc- 
casional purgatives, the iodine being found very much to 
accelerate absorption, he was reduced to about 267 pounds, 
and enjoyed good health, was active, cheerful, and able to 
resume his former business. At the time the history of the 
case was concluded (Aug. 10, 1826) he was reduced to 209 
pounds, his health being good, and his appetite moderate. 





_. Udeana.—A fortnight ago we gave the lamentation of 
M. Ude, the celebrated French cook, over his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York. When the duke was dying, the 
Bishop of London waited on his Royal Highness; on 
hearing of this, M. Ude said, ** Ah, I teach, long time, 
de prince to live well—I leave it to Monsigneurl’Evéque 
to teach him how to die.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 





Barometer | Extreme) Thermo-|Extreme | Siate of Kemarks 
at during | meter8 | heatéu- [the Wind at 
noon, Night. | morning |ring Day.) at noon. noon. 





20/29 54) 48 0| 51 0) 65 0] W. Fair. 
21 | 29 69| 48 0/| 63 0| 65 Of W._ |Fuir. 
22 }29 75| 50 0| 55 O| 61 O/W.N.W.|Rain. 
23/29 95| 52 0) 57 0) 61 O| N. |Fair. 
24/29 94| 52 0! 58 O| 63 O|N.N.W. Fair. 
25 |29 94/ 53 0! 59 O| 64 O| N.W. Pair. 
26 129 83! 53 0 60 O| 69 O| N.N.W. Fair. 














20th,—Heavy rain during night. 





Tide Table. 
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talent. Nursed in the schools, where as yet physical now and then he was in great danger of suffocation ; and 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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———_——_—___— a 
nay ‘ When its first weak wail of bitterness My first-born beauteous babe! if thou 
coy ” yee en “THR Co Starts on his gladdened ear ? Shouldst ever pour along 
Cy pee T6 him it is a world of bliss The feelings of thy heart in one 
te ce Cee PG S) Its gentle tones to hear. Rich powerful tide of song. 
f ON oa 
Dp iad Oh! there are thoughts of happiness ny ee ohio ta 
siete enamel eal a me rar Come with that silv’ry cry, 
— ce eae eee Ca Ae And dreams come thronging on the heart LOGOGRIPHE. 
Voetrp OF never-tading joy ; 
‘ : — 
And there around the soul is flung Sur mes huit piés, les demi-dieux 





LINES OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


——_ 


And is it then to live? 
’Tis the survivor dies !~ Young. 


Another, and another, one by one, 

And friends, companions—uall we cherished, gone ; 
Pale Love, his torch extinct, his roses fled, 
Seeks to enshroud him with the silent dead, 
And converse hold with days and years gone by, 
And lonely vigil keep with memory. 

O Life! thy bark indeed is on the wave, 
Turbid, and dark, and bounded by the grave ; 
And they who dream but of the fav'ring breeze, 
Isles of repose, and ever glittering seas, 

Too soon the real from the false discern, 

Too soon the lesson taught of trials learn. 

O Life! thine is in truth a voyage upon 

A sea of storms that rarely sun shines on, 

A race upon a wild and rugged course, 

A mortal combat with superior force ; 

A journey through a hostile country rude, 

A struggle ceaseless with vicissitude ; 

A meteor glancing at our natal hour, 

A toy, a vapour, a fast-fading flower ; 

Whate’er can brevity and ruin show, 

Resistless, fleeting, and dispensing woe. 

O Life! sad boon art thou to wretch forlorn, 
And happy thousands had they ne’er been born ; 
Thrice bless’d had death, where infancy reclined, 
His cypress garland peacefully entwined. 

Then had they ’scap'd a whelming tide of woes 
Or ere the storm of warring passions rose ; 

Ere crime had sullied, or keen sorrows broke 
The spirit, sinking ’neath their iron yoke. 

O Life! I court thee not, since joy is gone, 

And Hope no more the dial smiles upon ; 

I court thee not, since thou, with Fate conjoined, 
Seeks but anew to lacerate the mind, 

And cruel, beckon to the feast of tears, 

With ceaseless bidding through succeeding years. 
I woo thee not, dull Life, but rather pray 

Thy swifter passage from this clime away, 

And would not here a weeper aye abide 

To see engulph’d in Stygian’s dreary tide 
Friends of my youth, and those yet dearer still— 
No!—Life, urge on thy chariot as thou will, 

I'll chide thee not; this, this alone my care, 

The soul for death and judgment to prepare ; 

Its countless errors wail, its frailties own, 

And seck forgiveness from my God alone. 


Liverpool. 





TO MY FIRST BORN. 
ee 
Never did music sink into my soul 
So silver sweet, as when thy first weak wail 
On my rapt ear in doubtful murmurs stole, 
Thou child of love and promise !—Alaric A. Watts. 
sais 
Ob! is there, in this transient world, 
A sound so fraught with joy, 
As that which plads father’s heart 
When he hears b (-born ery; 








A heavenly halcyon chain, 
Alas, that ever bitterness 
Should break its links in twain ! 


Then all the dreams of future bliss 
The heart has cherish’d long, 

Come fresh across the brain again, 
A light and joyous throng ; 

And in Time’s vista there appears 
Visions of dear delight, 

The stainless silv’ry clouds of even 
Can never be so bright. 


A halo most magnificent 
Is round that infant flung, 

And deep soul-thrilling music floats 
From off its tender tongue, 

That sinks into the heart, as light 
As snow falls on the sea, 

And leaves no deeper trace, but blends 
With it as silently. 


Oh! it is bitterness to see 
Thine eye bedimm’d with tears ! 

And think how sure a semblance thou 
Art now of future years : 

When mis’ry shall have wrought a chain 
To damp thy joyous heart, 

And grief has in thy bosom fixed 
Her soul envenom’d dart ; 


When round thy thorny path is hurl’d, 
My charming little dear, 

The poison’d arrows of this world, 
Hate, envy, malice, fear ; 

When Hope has held before thy view 
Her gilded rainbow gleam, 

Oh, may’st thou never have to feel 
That hope was all a dream. 


[ welcome thee! I welcome thee ! 
How much of joy appears 

With thy resplendent being blent, 
For me in future years ; 

And sunny hopes around thee beam, 
Light as the glorious glow 

Of sunlight on the dancing waves, 
When streamers gaily flow. 


Thy mother, too, how sweet she smiles 
Upon thy placid rest, 

Bestows on thee her tenderest care 
And hugs thee to her breast; 

Ay, her whole soul is wrapt in thee, 
For, in her brilliant eye, 

When gazing on thy fragile form, 
Is glassed a mother’s joy. 


My lovely one! my lovely one! 
Oh, if to thee be given 

The minstrel’s art, full oft, I ween, 
Thy bosom will be riven ; 

And though thy numbers joyously 
In winning gladness flow, 

They may not tell of what thou’lt feel 
Beneath thy burning brow. 


There are ten thousand glorious thoughts 
Link’d with thy happy birth, 

Of glory, honour, fortune, fame, 
Attending thee on earth, 


A mon ombre portent envie, 
Comme les rois, durant ma vie, 
Ont envié mon nom fameux ; 
Sur mes quatre derniers, un sage 
Rendit la lumiére a son ge ; 
Mais pris au choix, sur quatre encor, 
Je dépasse les antipodes ; 
Ou bien, paré d’azur et d’or, 
Mes cris sont durs et incommodes ; 
Sans moi, 1’on dit, qu’un général 
Ne saurait se mettre en campagne; 
Sur quatre, enfin, dans la Champagne, 
A maint guerrier je fus fatal. 
Sur trois, je sers la barbarie 
Des tigres soumis au croissant, 
Et je nomme celui qui nie 
De mon tout le renom puissant. 
1, Islington. ALB. 
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lin, spotted with bright geranium. 
round the border, scalloped at the edges, and bound with 
geranium-coloured satin. The body made plain, with a 
cleft collar round the bust. Long sleeves of white India 
muslin, finished at the wrists with scallops, and a broad 
gold bracelet of rich workmanship next the hand. The 
dress is made partially low, and under it is worn a 
Jichu of tulle, with a pointed collar a la Vandyke, the 
points trimmed round with narrow lace. A hat of white 
chip, with two rosettes of white gus ribbon placed over 
each temple beneath the brim. T' 

and large curls, confined across the forehead by a bandeas 
of twisted ribbon. The hat is crowned with two beautiful 
white ostrich feathers, the ends bending back towards the 
crown. Very broad strings of white figured gauze rib. 
bon, with a rich pearl edge, depend over the bust. 


Che Beauties of Chess. 


CARRIAGE DREss.—A dress of straw-coloured mus- 
Two flounces sur- 


e hair arranged in long 


AFTERNOON DREss.—A dress of fine India muslin, 


trimmed round with narrow lace. Each row of this novel 
kind of trimming is surmounted by elegant embroidery in 
satin-stitch, worked on the dress; the row that is above 
the upper range of ornaments is remarkably rich and 
beautiful. The body is @ la Circassienne, the up 
drapery of which discovers a chemisette tucker of fine 
muslin, laid in small plaits, and trimmed 
lace. The sleeves are en gigot, with mancherons a 
la Vandyke, edged round with lace, as are the lon 
antique points at the wrists. Next the hand are bro 
old bracelets, fastened with a cameo head. A white chip 
at is worn with this dress, with an elegant plumage of 
white marabouts, and aigretics a la militaire, formed of 
the green and yellow feathers of the parrot.—J.a Belle 
Assemblée. 


with narrow 











¢& In our last study a black oe was erroneously placed 


on H 7, instead of G 7.—We are sorry to trouble our 
chess readers to make the necessary alteration with a 
penknife and pen. 


‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.” —ViDa. 


—_ — 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CXLVII. 
WHITE. BLACK. 


1 King ......H—7 
2 King ......H—8 
3 King ......G—8 
4 King ......F—8 
5 Castle. .... 
6 Castle......C—5 
7 Knight ...E—7 


1 Pawn ......G—=_5X 
2 Pawn ......G—6X 
3 Queen......H—1X 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 








Ehe souquet. 


“7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MOoNTAIGNE. 





THE NUMIDIANS: 
AN EPISODE OF THE WARS OF GRANADA. 


(From Tales of all Nations, just p 


hiiehed,) 





Yes! let me like the Ocean-Patriarch roam, 
Or only know on earth the Tartar’s home; 
My tent on shore, my galiey on the sea, 
Are more than cities or Serais to me;— 
Bound where thou wilt, my barb—or glide, my prow, 
But be the star which guides the wanderer—Thou! 
Byron. 


The extinction of the power of the Moors in Spain was 
materially hastened by two circumstances—the union of 
their Christian enemies, and dissensions among themselves. 
At the time they were scarcely able to cope with either of 
the chief Spanish monarchies single-handed, the two most 

werful of them became conjoined by the marriage of 
‘erdinand of Arragon and Isabella of Castile; a union 
which laid the foundation of that vast power which so 
rapidly became subject to the crown of Spain. The first 
step towards this alliance was the destruction of the 
Moorish kingdom of Granada, the sole remaining frag- 
ment of the caliphat df the west. 

The Moors would, in all probability, have been unable, 
for any length of time, to have resisted the forces which 
Ferdinand and Isabella brought against them: but intes- 
tine divisions of a very peculiar nature accelerated, and 
miade certain their downfall. I allude to the dethrone- 
ment of Muley Hassan, the accession of his son Boabdil, 
and’ more particularly (for these events have in them 
nothing peculiar in a Mussulman dynasty) the massacre 
of the flower of the Abencerrages, and the secession of the 
rest. Boabdil, it would seem, was both in treachery and 
ferocity a true generic specimen of an Eastern despot. 
Of the two t rival clans* of his country, the Abencer- 
rages and the Zegris, the device and motto of the former 
were, a lion led by a virgin, with the words Mild and 
Terrible ; of the latter, a cimeter, dropping blood, with 
the words This is my Law. These last were the allies of 
Boabdil ; the former were his victims: there could scarcely 
be a truer emblem of his government. Thirty-six of the. 
Abencerrages were m » one by one, on the same 
spot, on the same day. The remainder of the clan, 
becoming acquainted with the treachery that had been 
practised towards their brethren, and was awaiting them- 
selves, after a desperate conflict to avenge them, were 
driven out of the city, and shaking the dust trom their 
feet, vowed never to re-enter it while Boabdil breathed 
its air. 

Granada was thus deprived of a large portion of its most 
eminent warriors. The Abencerrages never would return. 
When the danger thickened around their country, they 
took possession of Carthame, a — and important out- 
post, which they undertook to defend to the last. ‘* Ty- 
rants,” they said, ‘* tyrants pass away, but country still 
remains. hile Boabdil lives, we will never re-enter 
Granada ; but we will fight for it here.” ee 

To repair this loss, Boabdil sent into Africa for aid in 
the common cause of Islamism, against the followers of 
the Cross. A large body of Numidians answered the call. 
These men claim direct descent from Ishmael, and follow 
the wandering life foretold for his seed for ever. They 
now formed a principal and most formidable part of the 
Moorish force. 

Ferdinand and Isabella had at this juncture laid siege 
to Granada; and Gonzalvo of Cordova had already be- 
gun those deeds of arms which won him, among his coun- 
trymen, the title of the Great Captain, afterwards con- 
firmed to him by the voice of Europe, in the wars of 
Naples. Next to him in fame, and strongly united to bim 
in friendship, was Lara. He seconded him when with 
the army, and supplied his place when absent. 

It is not our purpose to enter more minutely into the 
history of this period: it is sufficiently well known. But 
we have thought it right to give some general indication 
of the time and the circumstances in which the events of 
the following story took place. 





* The word clan appears to be the word most applicable to 
the Moorish tribes. All their members bore the same name, 
being sprung from the same progenitor. Polygamy tended 
greatly to increase their numbers. 


During the progress of the building of Santa Fé,-+ Lara 
| had the chief command of the troops employed to protect 
‘the works. In this service he was indefatigable. Not 
content with continually watching for, and _— 
against, any sortie of the Moors during the day, he was in 
the habit of making extensive excursions by night, to pre- 
vent surprise. : 

On one of these occasions, being accompanied by a 
hundred horse, he had wandered somewhat farther 
than usual. The night was fine and clear, and the 
moon of that delicious climate being at the full, it is 
scarcely an hyperbole to say that it was as light as day. 
To this extreme brightness, the deep stillness and si- 
lence of the hour formed a remarkable contrast. He 
was beyond the sound of the call of the sentinels, 
posted near the rising walls: all was bright and still. Of 
a sudden, the sound of a horse’s feet, passing along at 
speed, broke the one, and immediately afterwards, the 
horse itself and his rider were betrayed by the other. 
The horse was milk white; his long mane floated on the 
night-wind, which was roused, almost created, by the 
velocity of his motion ; his make, though somewhat slight, 
was muscular, as well as beautifuleunchecked by curb, 
unfettered by harness or by housing, he bounded forward 
with the freedom of the desert, but without its wildness; 
for his master’s voice was at once bit, and spur, and 
bridle-rein; it urged him to speed, it checked him short 
in a moment. Of the first of these the Spanish com- 
mander had proof almost at the moment he met his eye ; 
of the second he was convinced very soon afterwards ; 
for, upon ordering twelve of his men forward to take the 
rider prisoner, extending, at the same time, the rest of 
his troop inte a circle to surround him, the stranger with 
one word stopped his horse, and calmly awaited the 
approach of his assailants. 

Lara had already recognised him as one of the famous 
Numidians who had come from the deserts of Africa to 
the aid of Boabdil. On his head he wore a black turban, 
on his body a short white tunic, crossed by a shining chain 
of silver, which bore his large and massive cimeter. His 
legs and arms were completely naked, with the exception 
of the golden bracelets with which they were adorned. 
In his left hand he held his buckler; in his right three 
javelins. 

He stopped short, as we have said, and firmly awaited 
the attack of the twelve men who were detached against 
him. As they drew within reach, he threw his three darts. 
Each unseated a horseman, and rolled him in the dust. 
One word to his horse, and he was off with the speed of 
light, while the remaining nine troopers followed dis- 

rsedly. The Numidian, however, found his progress 

arred: for Lara had already drawn the circle round him. 
He wheeled his gallant courser—avoided his pursuers— 
returned at full speed to the spot of the conflict—stooped 
without checking that speed, as he passed one of his vic- 
tims—drew the javelin from his breast—and with it over- 
threw another of his pursuers, who now had again ap- 
proached him. 

Meanwhile, Lara had beheld the conduct of the Nu- 
midian with extreme admiration. His bravery, his ex- 





might boast of a double victim. But now the African 
had only his cimeter and shield ; his bare arms and legs, 
his light tunie, his linen turban, would seem to be une- 
qually matched against the casque, and corslet, and gaunt. 
lets, and cuisses of the steel-clai Spaniard. But in activity, 
both of horse and rider, the Numidian and bis barb had 
vastly the advartage. ‘There seemed, too, an unanimity, 
a community almost, of spirit between them, which was 
equally surprising and extraordinary. The horse seconded 
his master in every maneuvre both of attack and defence. 
He leaped into the air to give his descending blow more 
force—he sprang on one side to avoid that of his antago- 
nist. The fable of the Centaur might almost be said to 
have been realized in them. Nor was the skill of the 
African inferior to the intelligence and activity ot his gal- 
lant steed. His long cimeter swept through the air with 
a force, and descended in quick repeated blows with a 
weight which rendered the armour of the Spaniard the 
safeguard of his lite. In defence, too, he was equally 
adroit. His solitary buckler was always under Lara’s 
blow, wherever it might fall. It served at once for hel- 
met and cuirass, for gauntlet and for greave; but its 
strength was uncqual to its master’s skill. The mighty 
stroke of the redoubted Lara, delivered with his whole 
strength, at last cut into two the buckler which received 
its force; clove the shoulder of the Numidian, and threw 
him to the earth. His gallant horse, on seeing his mas- 
ter fall, uttered that piercing cry which, from its rare oc- 
currence, as well as its thrilling and unearthly tone, is 
perhaps the most appalling of all the sounds with which 
nature has gifted the animal creation. But this noble 
beast, not contented with thus lamenting his master, strove 
still to defend him. He covered his fallen body, and, 
standing upon his hind feet, reared into the air, and op- 
posed, with his fore, theapproach of Lara. As he turned, 
so did the horse: his threatening feet formed a rampart 
over his rider’s body. At length, seeing the whole Cas- 
tilian troop draw in, the horse (which almost seemed to 
share his master’s hatred of captivity) fled with the speed 
of the wind across the plain, and disappeared in the dis. 
tance. 

Lara, in the meantime, approached his prisoner; raised 
him from the earth, examined his wound, which he found 
had only penetrated the flesh, and used towards him all 
those courtesies and amenities which were so familiar and 
so becoming to a brave and accomplished knight like this 
celebrated Spaniard. He mounted his prisoner on one 
of the horses of his troop, and set forward towards the 
entrenchments. 

The Numidian was plunged in grief. His captor, 
indeed, perceived the large tear drops fil and fall from his 
eyes as he hung his head in despondency upon his breast. 
Lara endeavoured to cheer him. ‘ Do not,” he said, 
**do not, brave Numidian, thus lament a mischance of 
war, to which all warriors are subject. The darkness and 
fortune favoured me; or that which is your now fate 
might have been mine. But I misdoubt me, it is not 
alone the chance of war that causes you this grief; separa- 
tion from some friend, some mistress, aggravates the evil 
of captivity. Speak: if it be so, you may regain your 
freed It never was my wish or usage thus to abuse 





treme skill in the management both of his weay and 





his horse, had been displayed before one equally capable 
of estimating the excellence of all warlike exercises, and 
candid and generous in acknowledging it, although in the 
person of anenemy. Lara advanced towards the stranger, 
and, ordering his men to keep their ranks—who, stung 
with the loss of their comrades, were on the point of 
charging, he thus addressed him : 

‘** Brave African, this is enough. Do not prolong a 
fruitless resistance. Yield your arms tome. I can scarce 
restrain my soldiers—leave me the gratification of pre- 
serving so brave a life.” 

‘* Life,” answered the Numidian, ‘life is a boon only 
to the happy—to the wretched it is a burden. Rather 
than become a captive, I will lose it by thy hand!” 

So saying he drew his cimeter, and urged his horse 
upon the Spaniard. Lara threw down his lance, drew his 
sword, and met him midway. In courage and in skill 
it would be difficult to find two men more nearly matched; 
but the Castilian was sheathed in steel, while the Numi- 
dian had no defensive arms, except a light buckler which 
he wore upon his left arm. His javelius, in the use of 
which he had shown such fatal skill, and which, at 
ordinary times, served as a counterbalance to the long 
lances and coats of mail of the Christians—his javelins 
had all been cast. Had they been sent from the quiver 
of Azrael, the aim could not have been surer or more 
deadly. Each had borne death upon its wing; and one 
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overawe the Moors when conquered, 


the successes of my sword. If it be thus, Lara will him- 
self entreat your release of Ferdinand !” 

As the Spaniard thus announced a name s0 celebrated, 
a name reverenced among the Moors as a brave and noble 
enemy always is reverenced among the gallant men,—the 
Numidian raised his eyes to his face, and exclaimed : 

*¢ .ara!—ain I indeed Lara's prisoner? To be con- 
quered by him is no shame ; to have contended with him 
isan honour! I see fame has not done thee more than 
justice. In valour and in generosity fame declared thee 
to be pre-eminent: I find her voice has spoken truly. 
Sir, your belief is just ; circumstances do, indeed, increase 
the bitterness of my captivity. I would not abuse a 
ey so noble and so rare. Judge, Sir, for your. 
self.” 

The two chiefs advanced to some little distance from the 
troop, and the African addressed Lara in the following 
terms: 

** am, as you have discovered from my dress and arms, 
a Numidian. I am one of those pastoral people who 
build no hcuses, and abhor to dwell in towns: tents are 
our abodes, herds and horses our possessions: the bound. 
less desert is our country and our home. From the foot 
of Atlas to the borders of Egypt we wander at will. We 
are of the sons of Ishmael, the children of Hagar: our 
forefathers came from Yemen the Happy; and gave to 
their sons the vast Numidian plains for heir inheritance 
The Moors of Spain have a fruitful country, and rich— 





Granada, to command the passes towards Andalusia, and to | 


gorgeous palaces, and shady groves, and gushing foun- 
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tains. The Christians of Castile are skilled in arts; they | to me is every circumstance of that day! how fondly do I | court, and yet not to place distance and the sea between 
make unto themselves coats of steel, and ory of fire ; | love to dwell on the recollections of that time! The beau-! us. An accession of force was deemed requisite for the 


but happiness dwells not with the turbulent 
crafty Christian ; it has chosen its abode in the tent of 
the Arab, in the palm-tree’s shade, by the cool well’s 
brink. Like the gazelle of our plains, it shrinks from the 
tumults and the haunts of men, and secks a lone and 
lovely resting-place. It dwells with us. We seek no 
change; we live the life which our fathers lived. Each 
tribe is the world to itself, and in itself, The circle of its 
tents is as the girdle of the globe. Those we love— 
parents, brethren, the objects of a fiercer passion—all are 
within that limit. We are free. Our government is that 
which nature formed ; that of age and experience. Our 
elders consult together ; a sheik is at their head, and deals 
to us the justice of our simple code. Simple, in truth, it 
is, and brief. Its whole spirit is included in these words : 
Be happy, that is wisdom 3 cause happiness, that is virtue. 

**Our possessions consist of camels, of whose hair we 
spin our tents; by whose swiftness we transport those 
tents and all their loved inmates to a distance, at our will ; 
in horses fleet as the bird of the air, brave as the lion of 
the desert, docile, intelligent, faithful, and fond, as though 
they were endowed with human sense, and more than hu- 
man truth and constancy. Our flocks yield us fine wool 
for clothing, sweet milk for food. Green pastures, quickly 
springing rice, waving corn; these are the gifts of nature 
to her sons ; and we scorn those stones of the earth, those 
metals, which you Europeans seek with such insatiate 
ardour, and which we could dig from our mountains, did 
we not prefer to live on the surface of the earth rather 
than burrow in its entrails. Such are the gifts which na- 
ture has bestowed on us externally; but more precious 
still are the peace, the faith, the friendship, which reign 
within these happy dwellings. Faithful to the religion 
our fathers have handed down to us, we believe that there 
is no God but God, and that Mahomet is his prophet. 
But, above all, we are faithful to what may be almost 
called a second creed, which existed among us before the 
sacred truths were inscribed in the divine Koran, whieh 
has existed ameng our tribes for forty ages, the duty of 
hospitality. It costs us, indeed, but little to fulfil ¢his 
duty. It is the first feeling of every Arab’s heart; it is 
the habit at once, and the pleasure of every Arab’s life. 
If a stranger crosses the threshold of our tent, even though 
he be our deadliest enemy, from that moment he is saved. 
His life, his goods, his repose, seem to be entrusted to us 
by the Almighty: we must render a just account of our 
stewardship. It is an honour which Allah confers upon 
the worthy. The heads of our families always have their 
table spread before the door of their tent; and before they 
or theirs break bread, the father calls out with a loud voice 
three times, * Jn the name of Allah and of his prophet, if 
there be among our tents a stranger, a wayfarer, or a poor 
man, let him come and share my bread; let him come and 
tell to me his trouble.’ 

‘* Such is the life of our nation. In such peaceful and 
happy habits did my days lapse away before the wars of 
Granada. Ah! why did they ever come to mar our re- 
pose? It was among these men, whose manners have 
ever been the same since the Angel of the Lord saved the 
son of Hagar; it was in the midst of the desert of Zab 
that I was born,—that I was born to love Zora! Oh, 
brave Spaniard, if avarice and ambition are unknown to 
our hearts, love fills all their place, and reigns in them 
with fourfold violence. But my love was a happy love. 
It overflowed my heart like the fertilizing inundation of 
the Nile,—not like the devastating irruption of a torrent. 
Its warmth was like the warmth of the ripening sun,—not 

_of the fierce and death-dealing Simoom, Its force was a 
torce of good ; it had no strength towards evil. 

** Zora had been bred with me from infancy. Her pa- 
rents had scarcely survived her birth, and, in dying, had 
lett her to the care of mine. We grew together, and our 
hearts and our love grew with us. We were never asunder. 
Rather than endure even a temporary separation from me, 
she learned and shared in the manly exercises which my 
advancing poe rendered it necessary [ should be taught. 
She learned to ride and to guide the fleetest and wildest 
horses: she could throw the jerreed with exact aim, and 
with a strength proportionate rather to her habits of ex- 
ertion than to the appearance of her lovely and feminine 
frame. Whether 1 hunted the antelope and the deer, or 
the panther of the woods and the lion of the desert, she 
still would be with me, sharing my exercises, and, as 
far as I would permit her, my dangers. She loved me, 
and, for my sake, almost fancied she loved the pursuits I 
followed. 

** At length the companion of my childhood and my 
youth was to be rendered irrevocably the companion of 
my whole life: she was to be united to me by those bands 


with a flowing veil of spotless white, was, according to the 
custom of our nation, conducted round the whole camp, 
till she arrived at the door of my father’s tent. Excellent 
old man! J see thee now as thou calledst upon Allah to 
bless thy children together,—as thou placedst the blushing, 
trembling bride in the arms, upon the bosom, of her hus- 
band! Ah! never has that bosom felt one throb foreign 
from the object which those arms then strained upon it! 

** My marriage was celebrated with songs, and music, 
and feasting. Joy reigned in every heart, and happiness 
in ours. But the sounds of war were speedily to succeed 
to those of rejoicing! The trumpet and the cymbal 
drowned with their clangor the breathings of the nuptial 
flute. My marriage was scarcely completed when am- 
bassadors arrived from King Boabdil, exhorting all true 
believers to take up arms in the cause of Heaven, for the 
glory of the Prophet. * Sons of Hagar,’ they said, * chil- 

ren of Ishmael, Granada, the last, the fairest trophy of 
your triumph over the Christians, Granada totters ! 
Think not, either, that this concerns alone the dwellers 
beyond the sea! If that bulwark of the faithful fall, 
soon will the ravaging sword and fiery torch of the 
Spaniard reach even to your quiet tents. Your goods 
will be plundered, your persons enslaved, your wives and 
daughters carried away captives! Sons of the desert, 
mount to defend your homes and hearths! Mussulmen, 
arm to defend the true faith! Arabs, hasten to aid the 
sons of Ishmael ! 

* The effect of these exhortations upon a brave and fiery 
tsabe of youths, eager for distinction, and burning to gain 
glorv, may readily be supposed to have been extreme. 
The exclamations of the ambassadors were re-echoed, 
‘To horse! Sons of the desert! true believers, to arms! 
To arms, children of Hagar!’ The elders yielded to this 
ebullition of their sons, and, at their desire, my father 
singled out six thousand horsemen from the flower of all 
our tribe to go to the warsof Granada. You may conceive 
how my various feelings must have struggled for mastery 
iu my heart. All the soft ties of domestic affection, and 
recently crowned love, bound me to home. The thirst of 
glory, the duty of a warrior, the faith of a Mussulman, 
urged me forth. Zora contrived to unite the indulgence 
of both desires, the performance of both duties. The 
command of the force had been conferred upon me; it 
was impossible [ could remain with honour; and in loving 
me, Zora loved‘my honour as my best gift; nay, as my 
very self; for without it I should have been myself no 
longer. Zora threw herself at my father's fect. Equal 
in warlike exercises to any in the tribe, she declared her- 
self worthy to follow us to the field; she might have said 
to lead us! The acquiremente which had prevented our 
separation in youth now enabled us to remain united in 
maturity. My father, moved by her grief, by mine, by 
the entreatics of ra sisters, of my brothers, of the whole 
army, yielded at length, and gave his permission that 
Zora should go with me to Spain. 

** As the troops defiled from our camp, and marched 
before my father's tent, as the chief, a raven (a bird of ill 
omen) lighted on a neighbouring tree, and joined his 
harsh and gloomy note to the benedictions which my fa- 
ther breathed upon Zora and myself; my father noticed 
it, and desired to postpone the march; but we wished not 
to taste twice of the bitterness of parting: we followed the 
troops. 

** We arrived safely at Granada, and were received b 
Boabdil with all the honours and courtesies which suc 
prompt and extensive aid demanded. There were fes- 
tivals, and public games, and tiltings, in honour of our 
arrival, which seemed to me more fitting for a luxurious 
city of peace than the last beleaguered strong-hold of the 
Faithful. But I quickly found that Boabdil’s court was 
one of license and luxury, filled with corrupt and cor- 
rupting pleasures, end, above all, in which sights and 
scenes unfitted for the modest eyes of a woman of honour 
to look upon were frequent and public. The brave Al- 
manzor, eminent in himself, and more eminent in contrast 
with his weak brother," led us frequently forth to fight 
with the Christians; and his conduct and cou aze oftn 
gave to us the advantage. This was what I had looked 
for when I came to Spain. But the debauched court, 
the profligate city, ‘to which we returned, I had not ex- 

ected. Our simple habits rane arom | of life had left me 
ignorant that such things existed, and I began to repent 
me bitterly that I had suffered Zora to accompany our 
host.—It was painful to her as to me. 

** At last an opportunity offered for her to quit this 








which death alone can break. Ah! how vividly present 


* Almanzor was half-brother to Boabdil. 


with golden armlets, and bracelets, and beads, and covered | 





oor or the | tiful bride, the lovely Zora, seated upon a camel, decked | garrison of Carthame. The Abencerrages, who had undere 


taken its defence, would receive no Granadians within its 
walls; it was necessary, therefore, to send foreign troops. 
Almanzor, to whom I had confided the troubles which 
agitated me; Almanzor, the virtuous excellent Almanzor, 
proposed to ine to despatch a thousand of my Numidians 
on the service of which I have spoken, and to send Zora 
with them to Carthame, where he would, he said, ensure 
her a safe and honourable asylum. It was painful to me 
to part thus from my bride; but I could not quit the main 
body of my troops; I could not bear that her chaste eyes 
should continue to be violated by the scenes daily acted in 
the tyrant’s profligate court; Almanzor, too, praised to the 
skies the virtues of the Abencerrages: at last, I consented 
she should go. Besides, she would be guarded by a thou- 
sand of my men; the meanest of them, the proudest of 
them, would alike glory to die in defence of Zora. I my- 
self conducted them and her to Carthame. Osman, the 
“cttramgd of the place, received us with every mark of 

onour, paid the most respectful and delicate deference 
to Zora, and urged me to come frequently from Granada 
to visit my bride. This I did not fail to do. Almost 
every night, mounted on my gallant courser, I reached 
Carthame in sufficient time to pass an hour or two with 
Zora, and to return to Granada by break of day. 

‘¢ Thus time sped on, not in the peacefulness of our own 
tents, it is true; but still with sufficient happiness. The 
salt of uncertainty and danger gave perhaps increased 
savour to our meetings. 

‘6 But this day I became acquainted with that which 
was sufficient at once to shed rage and vengeance in my 
heart. Osman, the chief of the Abencerrages, of that 
tribe which Almanzor had described to me as heroes— 
Osman had dared to take advantage of the trust of hospi- 
tality to offend the ear of Zora with vows of love !—Lara, 
if the love of an African is fierce, his pau is furious. 
In his bosom it is the concentration of every passion ; it 
sweeps away every thing before the violence of its course. 
The whirlwind of his desert is not more utterly devastating. 
Every thing is easy to us under its sway; every thing is 
permitted. We are open, we are hospitable to friends 
and to strangers ; we are fond of and faithful to our wives. 
But if the glance of an eye, the expression of a smile, 
ap} to us to be directed towards them—blood, blood 
only, can wash the offence away. And blood should have 
washed away the offence of this insolent Moor: blood 
should have atoned for his having thus forgotten all that 
was due to the defenders of his country, to the guest 
beneath his roof. I was on my way to Carthame when 
your soldiers surrounded me. Perhaps I might have 
avoided them ; but from you, Sir, there was no escaping. 
The success of your arms has more than deprived me of 
life; it has deprived me of my best none: Zora is in 
Osman’s power, and I am the Spaniard’s captive. Do 
you then wonder that I grieve?” 

** Cease to grieve, brave African,” Lara answered.— 
‘6 Cease to grieve, day has broken, our camp is at hand, 
I will go straightway to the king, and urge your release. 
To your captor he will not deny it. Meanwhile, rest and 
— yourself; in a few hours you will be able to pro- 
Cc ’ 

As he spoke thus, they arrived at the Spanish camp; 
and, after a short time, Lara proceeded to the quarters of 
Ferdinand, to give the report of his nocturnal adventure. 
He found, however, the king just seated in his council, on 
affairs of great weight and moment. Lara, therefore, took 
his place and awaited till opportunity served to introduce 
his more immediate business. 

But the capture of the Numidian chief was, in the mean- 
while, sewenre of other consequences. Zora had been 
anxiously awaiting the approach of Ishmael; and, from the 
causes with which the reader is acquainted, had awaited it 
in vain. Hour after hour she bras every sound must 
be his footstep, till, as day dawned upon her, hope had 
almost sickened into despair. She imaged to herself ever 
misadventure which — have happened to him on his 
way from Granada; and, at last, with that impatience of 
inactivity which suspense always brings with it, she deter- 
mined to go forth to seek him; she hoped to meet him on 
his way. She procured the war-dress of an Abencerrage ; 
and, active and courageous, as her husband had repre- 
sented her to be, she mounted on a courser, and, affecting 
to be charged with a commission from the governor, she 
passed out from the city without suspicion. She took the 
road towards Granada, and had not advanced far before 
she met an object which seemed to verify all her worst 
forebodings. It was the well known horse of her husband ; 
which, with his mane blood-bedabbled, and his air wild 
and terror-stricken, was rapidly approaching those towers 
to which his master had so often guided him. Zora re- 
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ised him at once; her heart sank within her at the 
sight; but she determined to know the extent of her 
misfortunes. Placing herself, therefore, immediately 
across the path of the horse, as he drew -near to her, she 
called to him by his name, in the tone in which she had 
so often caressed him. In despite of her dress the faith. 
ful animal recognised her voice at once. He stopped 
short ; and approaching her, rubbed his head gently 
against her knecs. She patted his neck and called u on 
the name of her husband aloud—‘* Ishmael! Ishmael!” 
The horse seemed to understand her meaning, for he 
neighed and tossed his head into tlie air. as though in 
tief and lamentation. Zora took her resolution in an 
instant. She leaped upor his back, and throwing the rein 
loose upon his neck, the unwearied animal struck, at a 
rapid pace, into the direction from whence he had come. 

‘A moderate time brought her to the spot where the fight 
had taken place the night before, and where her husband 
had sunk under the blows of Lara. The bodies of the 
four Spaniards whom Ishmael had overthrown lay upon 
the ground. Zora perceived by the javelins that the 
blows had been dealt by him. But not far from them she 
recognised his buckler, cloven in two, and, as well as the 
sand on which it lay, stained with his blood. She flung 
herself upon the ground, impregnated with that blood, 
and gave vent to the most passionate grief. Suddenly a 
groan struck upon her ear, and, turning round, she per- 
ceived that it proceeded from one of the Spaniards, in 
whom some life was still left. She ran towards him; 
raised him; assisted him ; questioned him. The wounded 
soldier, grateful for her care, collected the few Arabic 
words of which he was master, to inform her that it was a 
single Numidian, who, attacked upon his road, had pierced 
him and his companions, but that Lara had avenged them. 
The buckler was cloven, the blood was shed, by the hand 
of Lara. 

Zora gathered from this that Ishmael had been slain 
by the Spanish leader. She asked from the wounded 
soldier the direction of the camp: he pointed it out, and 
she set off at speed to reach it, promising to send the 
wounded man his comrades’ help. Even in her own 
distress, woman observes and remembers the distress of 
others; even when, as in this case, she dares face the 
dangers of war, she does all that in her lies to mitigate 
its horrors. ’ : 

Having reached the Spanish outposts she desired to 
speak tp the officer of the guard. He ap eared. ‘* Tell 
your commander,” she exclaimed ; ‘tell Lara that the 
Governor of Carthame awaits him here, with his sword 
in his hand; that he will fight with him, hand to hand, 
within his own lines. If he is not the most dastardly of 
men, he will not shrink from my challenge.” 

The officer was struck with extreme surprise ; but such 
was the respect of the Castillians for all who claimed the 
rights of the lists, that he complied with the stranger’s 
request, and sent one of his men to Lara’s quarters with 
the message. Meanwhile, the supposed Governor of Car- 
thame refused even to dismount. She remained motion- 

ss, awaiting Lara's coming. : 
wttnes cone delay, during which she fulfilled her promise 
to the wounded man, she saw her antagonist approach. 
He was seated upon a noble horse, clad in casque and 
coat of mail, and was armed only with a sword. ‘The day 
had now considerably advanced: it was twilight when the 
warriors met. They seemed animated by mutual enmity ; 
without uttering one word, they urged their coursers on 
each other, and struck a desperate blow, respectively, as 
they crossed. Both were wounded. On the return of their 
charge, the same thing again.occurred ; both struck, both 
were wounded. But such dilatory conflict seemed unfitted 
to their impatience. They sprang from their horses, and 
attacked each other hand to hand. The struggle was 
fierce and desperate. The inferior strength of Zora was 
compensated for by the loss of blood of her opponent, 
who would seem to have suffered more severely in the 
wounds which had teen interchanged on horseback. He 
seemed to grow weaker and weaker, till at last she observed 
an opening in the fastenings of his armour, near the left 
shoulder, and hitting the spot with perfect accuracy of 
aim, her sword pierced him to the hilt. She drew it forth 
instantly, and again perforated him, as he fell. ** Die, 
wretch,” she cxclaimed ; ‘* die, barbarian, and know that 
thou fallest by a woman’s hand. Itis Zora, the wife of 
Ishmael, who thus avenges Ishmael’s death!" — : 

As she spoke these words, the dying man, in a voice 
which thrilled to the very marrow in her bones, exclaimed, 
*‘ Zora! and it is by your hand I die! and it is against 
your life that my blows have been aimed !” : 

She shuddered at the sound, threw herself upon him, 
freed him from his casque, and the last light of the| 
evening fell upon the face of Ishmael, already clammy | 
with the dews of death ! | 
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that husband whose death she came to avenge; whose 
death she had inflicted with her own hand! The soldier 
who had gone in from the outpost to Lara’s tent had 
found he was stil: at the council. In awaiting his return, 
he conversed with the Numidian chief, and mentioned 


Ishmael. ‘* Great Allah, I thank thee! thou hast deli- 
vered him into my hands!” he exclaimed. He entreated, 
he implored the soldier to let him go in Lara’s place. 
He promised to answer for every thing to him: he loaded 
the man with his golden ornaments: the soldier yielded 
to the united influence of his entreaties and gifts. Ishmael 
clothed himself in Lara’s arms. They were new to him. 
He was stiff and weak from his former wound, which the 
corslet also galled. But he heeded nothing save to be 
revenged on Osman. The result we know. 

Zora was stupified at this sight. ‘* Alas!” said her 
husband, * this is a sad farewell for thee and me, Zora! 
but rather would I die thus by thy hand, with the know- 
ledge of thy all-sacrificing love, than live Sultan of the 
whole world without thee! Live, Zora, live. You would 
have died for my sake; live for it. Comfort my father— 
no one can, like you. Bless you, Zora!’ His voice had 
been growing fainter and fainter; it ceased; he was no 
more! 

As he ceased speaking, Zora bent herself upon him: 
she strained him to her heart in a close embrace: she 
eae her lips to his in a long-drawn kiss: her last 

reath was drawn with it ! 





Correspondence. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH CHRISTIANITY. 
—<——— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—As I happen to be one of those who think that 
war is inconsistent with Christianity, allow me, through 
the medium of your widely circulated paper, to publish 
to the world the following extracts respecting it, some of 
which, I believe, are but little known, or not sufficiently 
attended to. Christ, the founder of Christianity, saye— 
(Luke vi. 27, 28, 29.) ** Love your enemies, and do good 
to them which hate you: Bless them that curse you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you: And unto him 
that smiteth thee on the one cheek, offer also the other; 
and him that taketh away thy cloak, forbid him not to 
take thy coat also.” See also verse 30, to the end of 
the chapter. And to the same purpose read Matt. v. 38. 
to the end of the chapter.—Voltaire says: ‘*A hundred 
thousand mad animals, whose heads are covered with 
hats, advance to kill, or be killed by the like number of 
their fellow mortals covered with turbans. By this strange 
procedure they want, at best, to decide whether a tract of 
land, to which none of them lays any claim, shall belong 
to a certain man whom they call Sultan ; or to another, 
whom they name Cesar, neither of whom ever saw, or 
will see, the spot so furiously contended for: and very few 
of those creatures, who mutually butcher one another, 
ever beheld the animal for whom they cut each other’s 
throats! From time immemorial this has been the way 
of mankind almost.all over theearth. What an excess of 
madness is this! Famine, pestilence, and war, are the 
three most famous ingredients of this lower world ;—the 
two first come from God, but the last, in which all three 
concur, cumes from the imaginations of princes or minis- 
ters. A king fancies he hasa right to a distant province; 
he raises a multitude of men, who have nothing to do, 
and nothing to loses gives them a red coat and a laced 








hat, makes them wheel to the right, wheel to the left, and 
march to glory. Five or six of these belligerents some- 
times engage together,—three against three, or four against 
four; but, whatever part they take, they all agree on one 
point, which is, to do their neighibour all possible mischief. 
The most astonishing thing belonging to their infernal un- 
dertaking is, that every ringleader of these murderers gets 
his colours consecrated and solemnly blessed, in the name 
of God, before he marches up to the destruction of his 
fellow-creatures. If achief warrior has the good fortune 


Yes, it was her Ishmael whom she had slain; it was 


the purport of his errand. The name of the Governor of 
Carthame struck like a trumpet-sound upon the ear of 


not think it worth his while to thenk God fox i: but, 'f 
, ten thousand have been destrov-d by fire and sword, and 
| if (to complete his good fortune) some capital city has 
been totally overthrown,—a day of public thanksgiving is 
appointed on the joyful occasion, Is not that a fine art 
which carries such desolation through the earth, and one 
year with another destroys forty thousand out of a hundred 
thousand !"” 

The same author says, in another place, ** Who can, 
without horror, consider the whole earth as the empire of 
destruction? It abounds in wonders, it also abounds in 
| Victims ; it is a vast field of carnage and contagion: every 
| Speciesis, without pity, pursued and torn to pieces, through 
| the earth, and air, and water. In man there is more 
wretchedness than in all other animals put together; he 
smarts under two scourges, which other animals never feel, 
anxiety and ,a listless inappetence, which make him 
weary ot himself. He loves life, and yet knows he must 
die. If he enjoys some transient good, for which he is 
thankful to Heaven, he suffers various evils, and is, at last, 
devoured by worms. This knowledge is his fatal prero- 
gatives other animals have it not: he feels it every mo- 
ment rankling and corroding his breast ; yet he spends the 
transient moment of his existence in diffusing the misery 
he suffers, in cutting the throats of his fellow-creatures 
for pay, in cheating and being cheated, in robbing and 
being robbed, in serving that he may command, and in re- 
penting of all that he does. The bulk of mankind are 
nothing more than a crowd of wretches, equally criminal 
and unfortunate; and the globe contains carcascs rather 
than men. I tremble, upon a review of this dreadful pic- 
ture, to find that it implies a complaint against Providence, 
and I wish I had never been born.”—Voltaire’s Gospel 
of the Day. 

The undermentioned, from the Royal Magazine, (date 
lost,) pp. 117—118, is a noble speech of an eastern sage, 
wherein he dissuades his sovereign from going to war : 

**O monarch! whose dominions are extended over a 
grateful and happy people, let not thy soul be corrupted 
by the allurements of ambition! Why shouldst thou ren- 
der thy people miserable, and unjustly destroy the lands of 
princes, whom thou hast long called thy friends? If thy 
melancholy can be only cured by blood, every morning 
let some beautiful virgin, or some brave and amiable 
youth, perish to satiate thy thirst. Let these, thy advi- 
sers, (the courtiers,) be the instruments to slay and de.. 
stroy. Every morning let them bring thee a human heart 
quick from the slaughter, and while warm and quivering 
with life, do thou suck the purple stream, and make thy 
countenance look gloriously terrible with the blood of the 
innocent,—of beings like thyself, and for whose preserva- 
tion thou art placed on the throne.” 

At these words, the eyes of the courtiers flashed with in- 
dignation, and they cast on the sage a contemptuous look. 
The king shuddered with horror, and the whole assembly 
was silent. At length one of the nobles, with envy spark- 
ling in his eyes, burst into reproaches against the sage, in- 
veighed with bitterness against the barbarian who was ca« 
pable of giving such advice to the king, and attempted to 
prove that such a monster was savage and deceitful, and 
was unworthy to breathe the vital air. The king heard 
him with pleasure, and the sage seemed devoted to banish- 
ment or destruction; nor were any disposed to pity his 
misfortunes ; but the sage justified himself in manner 
following :— 

**O king! the lust of conquest, founded on ambition, 
is a cruel and insatiable thirst of blood. But how incon- 
sistent is man! I have mentioned the daily sacrifice of a 
single victim to this passion, and thou art struck with hor- 
ror; but thine eyes have beamed with joy at the thoughts 
of a war, in which millions of thy fellow-creatures, and 
manyjeven of thy brethren, O king, must fall the vic- 
tims of that savage passion. ‘These, thy courtiers and 
friends, who appear justly shocked at the cruelty of be- 
reaving a single father or a tender mother of the child of 








of only getting two or three thousand slaughtered, he does 
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ten thousand parents of their beloved offspring,—to make , fact, the great, the natural tendency of such an institution 


ten thousaud disconsolate widows, ten thousand unhappy | 
orphans, for thy daily diversion, and to cure thee of thy | 
melancholy. Those who call me barbarian, for only de- | 
siring thee to stain thy lips with blood, would fill thy | 
baths, and persuade thee to swim in the vital stream that | 
must flow from thy friends, and who now look up to thee | 
as their common father and their guardian. They will | 
not, indeed, die by thy hand, but thou, O king, wilt be 
the unjust cause of their destruction. The nation whom 
thou art thus to treat as enemies, now revere thy virtues; 
but by stratagems, too big with horror to be repeated, are 
to be the innocent victims of thy ambition, and their blood 
is to overflow the land, and fatten it for thy possession. 
In short, they propose as a remedy for thy languishing 
spirits, the burning of cities and the rape of virgins; the 
sword, fire, and famine, are to be let loose, and injustice 
and csuelty are to erect the trophies of thy glory. O 
king! to what a monster would they transform thee! What 
a remedy is this for thy melancholy! War is, indced, the 
most dreadful scourge which afflicts mankind. It ought 
never to be undertaken but when the laws of self.defence 
render it necessary. ‘Those who fall in defence of their 
country, resign their breath on the bed of honour!” 

Can honour give back an eye, 

Or set to a limb?—Shakespeare. 

He that fights and runs away, 

Muy live to fight another day ; 

But he that is in batcle slain, 

Shall never rise to fight again.—Hudibras. 


Can you, Mr. Editor, draw the line between offensive 
and defensive warfare ? The sage continued— 

** Victory then justly wreathes the laurel. crown, and 
the sword should never be sheathed till the ambitious ty- 
rant is humbled in the dust,—till the blessings of peace 
are secured, and the rights of mankind established on a 
basis solid and durable as that of the everlasting moun- 
tains.” 

What! by the very means which you have just been de- 
precating, Mr. Sage? Why, those are the very principles 
by which the last twenty-five years’ war was attempted to be 
justified. 

This speech affected the king in the most sensible man- 
ner. He bowed his head in token of conviction, while an 
ingenuous shame was painted on his cheek; he embraced 
the sage, and thanked him for having delivered him from 
his mistaken counsellors, and for withdrawing the veil of 
delusion they had spread over his mind. They retired, 
and the sage recovered the king from his languor of mind, 
by engaging him in business; he rendered his people 
happy by the wisdom of his laws; he visited the different 
parts of his dominions in person, built cities, introduced 
the arts, and made commerce flourish. In short, by fol- 
lowing the advice of the sage, which was always agree- 
able to the dictates of reason, his reign was truly glo- 
rious; wealth and plenty flourished in his dominions, 
and he became more rich and powerful than if he had 
conquered the territories of all his neighbours. 


Yours, &c. JA. T. 





THE LIVERPOOL FORUM. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I am sorry to find that the Forum has closed for 
the season; and I am not more so on account of its having 
ceased to remunerate the gentleman by whom it was con- 
ducted, than on account of the rational entertainment which 
it affurded to those by whom it was attended. To the 
youthful mind it must have been highly beneficial, whether 
we regard it as a source of pleasing relaxation, mental im- 
provement, or of agreeable association. There no lavish 
expense was incurred, no vicious propensities encouraged, 
no social tie endangered, no domestic enjoyment infringed, 
no moral obligation relaxed, no religious duty compro- 
mised. Every thing was conducted with that decorum, 
with that regard to propriety, which the nicest delicacy 





could wish, or the most fastidious criticism require. In 


is, to excite emulation, to rouse the dormant faculties of 
the mind, to strengthen its powers, to substitute study for 
dissipation, to encourage reading and reflection, to procure 


ja stock-of ideas © grr to the various subjects in life, 
° 


and when procured, to apply them with judgment, and 
express them with facility. In public, many well informed 
men deliver their sentiments with much trepidation ; and 
this arises entirely from a want of confidence and a want 
of practice ; while men of inferior attainments, with con- 
fidence derived from practice, express themselves with 
ease, with energy, and even with eloquence. An art of so 
great importance, of such general application and utility, 
ought not to be neglected. No one needs to fear the ex- 
tent of his powers, or be ashamed of their exercise. Birds 
flutter before they fly, and the strongest pinion in indo- 
lence is sur by the weakest in action. Those who 
have been accustomed to deliver their thoughts from the 
pulpit, at the bar, in the senate, or on the stage, are sel- 
dom daunted, or at a loss for expressions. There is some- 
thing in the very mode in which they address themselves 
to speak that attracts and fixes our attention. In confir 

mation of this I shall take the liberty of mentioning the 
name of Mr. Elton. That gentleman, during the last 
season, occasionally spoke at the Forum; and though, to 
me, an entire stranger, there was something in his man- 
ner, on his first rising, that strongly prepossessed me in 
his favour, which intimated that he was no novice. Nor 
was I deceived. He delivered an excellent speech, with 
all that ease, that clearness, and that connexion, which at 
once evinced much practice, a cultivated understanding, 
and a comprehensive mind. It created a lively feeling, 
and was received with the most cordial approbation. To 
high mental qualifications, this gentleman unites a modest 
and unassuming deportment, with much suavity of dispo- 
sition; and from what I have observed, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that he will become not only an agreeable, 
but a valuable auxiliary in any society to which he may 
think proper to attach himself. 

Tn mentioning the name of Mr. Elton, it must not be 
understood that I have done so for the purpose of making 
an invidious distinction. I have selected him solely on 
account of his coming under the denomination of one of 
those public characters that I have had occasion to men- 
tion. For the other gentlemen who have long been ac- 
customed to speaking, I entertain the highest respect. 
Their talents, their zeal, and their disinterested exertions 
entitle them to thanks, to that _ which they have 
so uniformly and so justly received. 

To every institution that tends to liberalize opinions, or 
diffuse knowledge, I am friendly disposed. That they 
may flourish, and that you, Gentlemen, may long continue 
to lend them the assistance of your valuable and widely 
diffused paper is the sincere wish of CIVIS. 








GASTRONOLOGY. 
—-— 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—Some time ago, after perusing with some atten- 
tion and admiration the ingenious theory of the science of 
phrenology, it ocourred to me that, if I pursued the sub- 
ject, I might, by a series of observations, found a new 
science, which, though it may appear at first view some- 
what absurd, yet, by ‘* dinging it” in the ears of the spe- 
culative and would-be-thought scientific part of the com- 
munity, it might gain ground so as to be able to make a 
formidable stand against the attacks of such wicked w: 
as Messrs. Jeffrey and Co. If, however, it should begin 
to droop and decay, I may perhaps venture to make a 
desperate effort to raise it again, by giving a course of lec- 
tures on the subject. 

On examining the appearance of the human brain, on 
removing the outer bones of the skull, it struck me that 
the convolutions of its substance strongly resembled the 
appearance of the intestines, when exposed by removing 
the external covering: and as the learned — ists 
maintain that the said convolutions of the brain (which 
they designate organs) produce nding bumps on 
the exterior of the skull, by which they can trace the cha- 
racter and propensities of any individual, I was induced 
to think that the intestinal structure would furnish ample 
materials for ascertaining the gastronomic propensities by 
similar means; for instance, suppose we arrange the con- 
velutions of the intestines in as many separate and distinct 
organs as may be found convenient for the purpose, who 
wilt pretend to deny that we may have separate organs, 
which induce us to prefer beef to mutton or lamb, turtle 
soup, gingerbread, or Facog | pie? that these organs 
may be subdivided and arranged into faculties and pro- 


‘s 





pensities, by which we may ascertain whether any of the 
above dishes are preferred boiled, roasted, fried? &c. &c. 

‘The name by which I intend to designate this new 
science is Gastronology ; and I have arranged some of the 
propensities and faculties, such as a love of beef, pork 
turtle, and other food of the like nature, which I have 
placed among the gross and sensual propensities, and which 
I shall name the organ of stuffingguttleitiveness ; and, like 
the aforesaid phrenologists, I have arranged (my field of 
speculation) the abdomen into gross and refined divisions 
and orders: the latter consist of love of dainties, as veni« 
son, game, fricasees, haricos, tarts, and ornamental pastry, 
&c. which I shall call philo-titbituality. There will be, 
of course, innumerable minor organs; some of which, al- 
though borrowed from the phrenologists, are indispensible, 
such as organs. of quantity, number, quality, form, &c. 
the two first will come under the gross and sensual genera, 
which will designate the quantity of beef, &c. the number 
of potatoes, weer og and other coarse vegetables any per- 
son can digest; the two latter will belong to the refned 
genera, and will ascertain the precise degree of putrefac- 
tion, strength of seasoning, &c. such sort of food is pre- 
ferred. The organ of form is chiefly confined to the shape 
or contour of birds and confectiunary. 

There is a very essential organ which T cannot dispense 
with, and which the phrenologists have thrown overboard 
from their system, along with four other legitimate ones, 
which is taste. This is not situated near the rest, but in 


the palate and tongue; for I scorn to be confined to sitya- » 
tion. Like my phrenological brethren, who have ascribed © 


organs to such situations as have no brains in them, I shalt 
not scruple to place an organ in the end of the great toe, 
if it suits the purposes of my system. I had alniost for- 
gotten to mention that my organs are in pairs,—the one 





for food, the other for drink ; they are classed together: — 


for if a person has a propensity for gross food, the cor 
responding organ on the other side denotes that he is fond 
of ale, porter, beer, or jerrywag,—being most consistent 


with the nature of the food. On the other hand, those © 


who prefer dainties will, Seeeeainty, take wine and 
water, cider, ur some other light liquor. 

Thus far have I descri my new science of Gastro- 
nology, which is but a faint specimen of its extensive 
application and utility. I have several other sciences in 
perspective on the same basis, which I intend to commue 
nicate to you, when somewhat more matured. I fear I 
may have already tres too much on your time and 


columns; but knowing your great zeal in promoting the | 


interests of science and art, I have ventured to solicit the 


insertion of the above, if, on perusal, you think it worthy / 


a place.—Yours, &c. L. 
33, Phantom-place, Credulity-road. 


Go Correspondents. 


COMMENCEMRNT OF THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








—Next week we shall commence our eighth volume, when © 
we shall take the opportunity of making our acknowledg- . 


ments for the continued and flattering support with which 
we have been honoured since the commencement of our 
work.—-The Index to the seventh volume is now in the 
hands of our printers, and shall be delivered gratis as soon 
as possible to uor subscribers. - 

SusPpENDED CoMMUNICATIONS.—-We are now revising our port- 
folio of reserve, where there are several communications, 
which have been postponed from time to time, owing to 
arrangements over which we have not always control. 

Tue Britisx ConstiTuTION.<-Although we have not yet pe- 
rused, with sufficient attention, the first chapter of this 
intended series, we have little doubt that it will prove ac- 
ceptable. The author, however, must avoid what may be 
considered as party politics, from which we are pledged to 
abstain. We wish we could persuade this correspondent 
to bestow a little more pains upon his manuscript. 

Music.—We have to acknowledge a song from S. C. J. and a 
chant from R. K. Jones, a Cambrian. 

If W. R. of Birmingham will bear with us another week, we 


trust we shall prove to him that if there has been a little © 


irregularity on our parts, which we cannot deny, it has 
entirely originated in inadvertency. We request a little 
time, because we have to make search for the original com- 
munication. 

Hart's Well, from William and Mary Howitt’s Desolation of 
Eyam, &c. is in reserve for our next number. 


The verses of A. of Roscommon-street shall appear in the 


next Kaleidoscope. 
We have further to acknowledge Z.—V’. R.—B.—J. R. K. 





Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by ; 


E. SuitH & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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A. 
Abernethy’s (Mr.) leetures, 1'70, 278, 324. 
Accident-making—see Editorial maneuvres. 
Aérostation, 394. 
African expedition, Denham and Clapperton, 144. 
Aileen, verses by G. 360. 
Aileen Aroon, origin of, 251. ‘ 
Air pump without valves, 45—Improved mode of working, 


Alp horn, Swiss, 403. 

American novel—see Temple; Charlotte. 

American prize poetry, 36. 

Anagrams, new, 216. ~ i 

Anatomical subjects, on the employment of resurrection 
men to procure, editorial papers and letters on, 125, 133, 
183, 141, 141, 156, 159, 159; 169, 180. 

Ancestry, good saying respecting, 337. 

Anchovies on trees (a story) 343. 

Anecdotes, 60, 60, 105, 257, 283, 337—-see cach number. 

Animal anecdotes, 91. 

Anticipation, verses on, 356. 

ANTIQUITIES, 61, 149, 201, 257, 269, 288, 229. 

Anything (verses) 304. 

Apprehend, different significations of the word, 105. 

Apprentices of druggists, hours of, 280. 

Architecture, Gothic, &c. original letter on, 329. 

Arctic expedition, 120, 150, 191. 

a frogs of (translation) 276. 

Ass, the gray, 277. 

Association, influence of (verses) 276. 

Astronomical notices, 84, 161, 284—sce Scientific Records, 
and Holden. J 

Saee explanation of the (with a figure) 100. 

Atheists, arguments applied to, 269. ’ 

Atmospheric phenomena, singular (with engravings) 291, 
308, 3ll—see Meteorology. 


B. 

Babylon, from Keppel’s travels, 276. 

‘* Back, trembling Tear,” by G. 260. 

Baillie, Joanna, memoir of, 334. 

Balloon, ascension in, by Mr. Green, 394. ’ 

Barber of Gottingen (a whimsical tale) 121. 

Bard, the, by G. 376. 

Barm, fresh and salt water, 24, 40. 

Bartholomew, Christopher, biographical sketch of, 203. 

Barton, Mr. (an actor) critique on, 244, 

Bat, scarlet, 186. 

Bear, Irish (a good anecdote) 425. 

Beauchamp and his wife, tragical story of, 140, 261. 

Beethoven, notices of, 272. , 

Bell and Lancaster systems, 124, 132. 5 catibs 

Bell, song of the, from the German of Schiller (an original 
translation) 68. 

Bells, village, lines on hearing, 120. 

Ben Nevis, lines on, 208. 

Bernier, Francis, biographical sketch of, 38. 

Betrothed, the, (an original tale) 58, 133, 154, 196, 222. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, 30, 38, 49, 73, 98, 137, 163, 
168, 203, 214, 221, 234, 261, 334, 365, 366, 415. 

Birds, anecdotes of, 39, 277. 

Bites of vipers, &c. 393. ’ 

Blackwood’s Magazine, some ridiculous passages in, 20. 

Blind lady restored to sight, 107. 

Boarding netting, 39. 

Boat impelled against the tide by the action of the tide, 
with an engraving, 260. 

Bon mots, malaprops, puns, &c. 13, 59, 84, 106, 283. 

Bones, large, of the deer species, 269. 

Boy at the fountain (verses) 60. 

Brewing, the art of, 111. 

Bride’s farewell (verses) 360. 

Bridgewater, the eccentric Duke of, 132. 


British oak, by G. 396. 
Broken heart, the (verses) 344. 
Brougham, Mr. plnguiles sketch of, 415. 
Brussels, account of, 135. + 


Builders, advice to, 45, 56. 


Bulls and blunders of literary men, 42. 
Burning ship, the (a story) 408. 

Burning widows in India—see Widows. 
Burns’ club, in Liverpool, dissolution of, 196, 
Burns, Mr. Gilbert, death of, 366. 


Byron’s (Lord) memoirs of himself, verses on, 12—Fifteen , 
years ago, 114—lLines beneath the portrait of, 284— 
His lady and her daughter, 319. 

Cc. 

Canadian death song, 88. 

Canal, grand Gloucester and Berkeley, 390. 

Canning, sketch of Mr. 355, 365. 

Carniola Turinga, 151. 

Carlton-house, description of, 62. 

Carriages, improved, 86. 

Casabianca (verses) 60. 

Catacombs of Alexandria, 288. 

Catherine, Loch, description of, 413. 

Cattle, food for, in winter, 423. 

Caverns, newly discovered, 23, 59. 

Caves, in Yorkshire, singular, 26—In Somerset, 335—In 
Elba, 392. 

Celtic surnames, 14. 

ee of Paris, 38—Of Pére la Chaise, 189—see Mauso- 
leum. 

Challenge, whimsical apology for declining (verse) 44. 

Charade, original French, 186—English, 268—see Vivent 
les Bagatelles. 

CHEss, beauties of, (in every number) letters on, 21, 28, ! 

52—Investigation of the general theorem of the knight's | 

move, 28, 37, 48, 61, 76, 81, 88, 97, 248—Errata in, 

and notes upon, 37, 48, 52, 88, 332, 400, 412, 432— 

Queries or letters on, 140, 160, 172, 180, 184, 193, 209, 

216, 232, 236, 248, 253, 264—Game between London 

and Edinburgh, 128, 140—Challenge, 292—Etymology 

of the term, 251—see Knight's move. 

Chesnuts, mode of preserving, 103. 

Chien du vieux soldat, 372, 380, 389, 400. 

Child’s sight, 260. 

Chimneys, iron and uninvertible, recommended, 140, 143. 

Cholera morbus, cure for, 67. 

Christmas customs, festivities, &c. 149, 201, 211, 218, 220. 

Chymical apparatus, new (with engraving) 113—sce 

Woulfe. 

Clapperton, Captain, expedition of, 199. 

Clergymen said to be flatterers, 283. 

Climbing boys, letter respecting, affecting anecdotes of,316. 

Clock, ancient (with an engraving) $0—sce Leibnitz. 

Clorine, on the influence and uses of, 77. 

Closing year, lines, by G. 192. 

Club at St. James’s (anecdotes) 257. 

ag humorous letter describing a steam excursion up 

the, 14. 

Cobbett’s character of the Liverpool merchants, 13. 

Cochrane, Lord, gallantry of, 171. 

Coffins, patent, 167. 

Colds and coughs, recipes for, 212. 

Colne Literary and Philosophical Society, poetical address, 

328. 

Comets, 108. R 

Communication, rapid, 92. 

Continent, recollections of, 189. 

Continent, travels on the (from the Leeds Mercury ) 7, 46, 

102—see Travels. 

Continental adventures, a novel, 95, 106, 110. 

Cooke, Ann—see Beauchamp. 

Cork collar and jacket, inproved—see Smith, Egerton. 

Corn laws, Mr. Strut’s speech on the, 176. 

Cornish mines, interesting description of, 402. 

Cottage of the Peak, a story, 359. 

Cottages, wooden, at Harrington, 364, 375. 

Cotton machinery, interesting paper on, 21. 

Cough, cure for a, 153. 

Counsel posed, 337. 


- 


Courtiers, 283. 
Craik’s lectures on poetry criticised, 206. 


E. 
Eagle, poetical address to an, 208. 
Eagle and child, an interesting story, 141. 
Karth, poetry on the, 168. 
Earth, whimsical theory of, 89—see Geology. 
Editorial manceuvres, dreadful-accident i sham cri- 


Cricket, game of, a dog employed in, 412. 

Critictsm, Literary, 8, 40, 83, 206, 213, 318, 421, 431 
—Original French, 40, 80—Sham, 429—sce Editorial 
MANHUVIES, 

Crocus (lines) 200. 


Burns and scalds, cotton recommended for, 168. | Cruelty to animals, Egerton Smith’s letter on, 300. 


Crusader, the; a poem, 20. 
Currant wine, 98. 


Damsels, the Three (a tale) 170. 

Daughter, on the death of a, 352. 

Dead bodies, stealing—see Anatomical. 

Deaf and dumb, education of, in Liverpool, 1—In Man- 
chester, 67, 84, 101, 114, 123, 132—French paper on, 
100—Dialogues of, by signs, 10. 

Death of a child (verses) 80. 

Death warrant, a story, 136. 

Debts, prompt payment of, hints respecting, 208. 

** December’s Eve at Home,” 176. 

Departure, the (verses) 404. 

Derivations, some curious, 22, 24, 48, 59, 140. 

Deserted house, 329. 

Desolation of Eyam, extracts from, 424. 

Devil’s Mill, an American story, 291. 

Devonshire, the Duke of, splendid féte at Moscow, 127. 

Diet, Abernethy on, 237. 

Dinner, economical, 207—Modern, 283. 

Discovery ships, 324—see Captain Parry. 

Dispensary, Liverpool, appeal of the committee of, 203. 

Dog goes for snuff, 201. 

Don Giovanni, editorial comments upon a singular trio in, 

with specimens, 252. 

Donnybrook fair, 75. 

Dove and olive branch (verses) 36. 

Dramatic ‘notices, 80, 152, 164, 165, 169, 173, 181, 225, 

239, 244, 312, 423. 

Dramatic amusements, editorial defence of, 109. 

Draughts, peculiar situation at, 136, 145. 

Dreadful. accident makers, editorial article on, a whimsical 

journal of a Penny-a-line Reporter, 429. 

Dream, the (versés) by G. 352. 

Drill sergeant, the, 174. 

Drinking song, by Mr. John Burns, 284. 

Drowning, hints for recovering from, 11. 

Drunkenness, cause of, 425. 

Dublin, life in, 54, 62. 

Duelling, good story respecting, 343. 

Dumbarton Castle, description of, 299. 

Dunlop, Mr. his scheme of commercial education, 133. 

Dunning letter, laconic, 88—In verse, 96. 

Dupin, Monsieur, interesting document by, respecting 

education, 301. 


. 


ticism, puffing, &c. 429. 


Education, pa. editorial comments on, 301—sce Deaf 
’ 


and Dumb, School, Dunlop, and Dupin. 


Eels, singular phenomenon of, 43. 

Electricity, letters on, 204, 212. 

Elephants, white, 151—Anecdotes of, 195. 

Enigmas, &c.—sce Vivent les Bagatelles. 

Epilogue, by Liston, as Paul Pry, 96. 

Epigrams, 5, 20, 59, 80, 96, 136, 131, 260, 284, 387, 416, 


416. 


Epitaph, on a coroner, 136, 159—French, 224, 299, 393, 
Essays on various subjects, 17, 26, 33, 41, 6, 


b, 65, 
74, 83, 98, 105, 109, 157, 197, 205, 206, 274, 289-—see 
Phrenology. 


Esquimaux lodgings, 39. 

Etiquette in perfection, 337. 

Ettrick Shepherd in Edinburgh, 195. 
Courtesy, letter on, 8. Euclid ** going through,” 13, 

I-xamination of a university candidate, 219. 
Exile’s grave (verses) 28. 








Bullbaiting, origin of, 207. 





Craniology—sce Phrenology. 





| Egypt, discoveries in, 269. 
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F. 

Fable, French (originn)) 128, 424. 

Fairy tale, by Hood, 200. 

** Faithless Nelly Gray,” 186—Sally Brown, 250. 

Farmer, character of a, 75. 

Farquhar, Mr. biographical sketch of, 30. 

FasHions, Monthly—see first publication of each month. 

Fatalist (original) in cantos, 44, 104, 192. 

Fatness, extraordinary case of, 431. 

Feasting, city, in 1478, 167. 

Female, extraordinary, 59—Adventurer, 171. 

Fever, contagious, treatment of, 31. 

Field sports, 115. 

Fire, hints for the preservation of books, &c. from, 40. 

Fires in the moors, 

First-born, lines to my, 432. 

Fish, frogs, &c. showers of, 64, 64, 93—Longevity of, 103 
— Noisy, 348. ; : 

Fish, proposed reservoirs for breeding and keeping up 8 
canaler supply of, 24. 

** Fleeting, fair, delusive Spirit,”” 168. 

Floating company by cork jackets, 380. 

Flower bed, tributary lines, by G. 160. 

Flowers of different colours on same stem, how to produce, 
392—F lower-pots for rooms, 37. 

** Fond indication of poetic brain,” by G. 144. 

Fossil reptile, extraordinary, 895. 

Fountains, the two (verses) 284. 

France, original tour in, 166, 178, 187, 242. 

French literature, criticism, &c. 8, 40, 45, 80, 980, $89, 
400, 411, 420, 432—Verses and translations, 28, 128, 
136, 186, 236, 416. 

Friend, death of a, ines, by G. 482. 

Frogs, fish, &c. showers of—see Fish. 


G. 

Gaiters, origin of the word, 24. 

Game preserver, miseries of a, 281. 

Gaming, verses on, 368. 

Gases, solution of, in water, 185. 

Gas lamp, self-generating (with engraving) 218, 244. 

Gas, natural, 291—Portable, 337. 

Gastronology, a new science, 436. 

Genius, musical sportive sallies of, 252. 

Geology, a bold guess at, original communications from a 
ag i correspondent, 49, 57, 85, 88——Editorial remarks 
on, 116. 

German poets, original translations from, 20, 37, 60, 68, 
80, 96, 112. 

Gertrude, by Mrs. Hemans, 120. 

Gibson, Mr. John, presents the Royal Institution. with s 
bust of Mr. Roscoe, 348. 

Gifford, Lord, biographical sketch of, 98. 

Giovanni, Don—see Don. , 

Godfather’s maneuyring, a tale, by Miss Mitford, 233. 

Grain, boiled, 91. 

Grammatical criticism—sce Queries. 

Gravitation, query respecting, 212—-Letter on, 220. 

Greece, original verses on, 236, 292. 

Grecia Victrix, by W. Roscoe, Esq. 224. 

Grief, lines on, 276. 

Groaning lad, an impostor, 108. 

Grosvernor’s (Lord) tenants’ ball, 262. 

Gun-shot wounds, Mr. Abernethy on, 324. 

Gymnasia, editorial remarks op, 205—Letters on, 205, 240. 


H. 

Hallelujah monument in Wales, 257, 272, 299. 

Hara, O°. tales of the family of, 309. 

Harmonics, geave, Mr. Molyneux’s paper on, 417. 

Hawaii, island of, interesting description of, and the ex- 
traordinary volcano, 117, 129, 398, 146. 

Heart, ordeal of the, 152. 

Heber, the late Dr. lines to the memory of, 336. 

Hebrew vowel points, whimsical and original essay on, 230; 

Hemans, Mis. lines to, by G. 200, 

Highlanders, Scotch, 151. 

setae Ee 23. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities, extracts from, 270,336. 

Hope (from Schiller) 80—l.ines to, 416. 

Horace, translation froms, 260, 292. 

Horrox, Jeremiah, biograrhical sketch.of, 169—Monue 
ment erected to, in Toxteth-park, 193. 

Housekeeper, oe, a.collection of wpeful recipes. &c. 81, 
a O71, U1, 98, 103, L111, 153, 212, 237, 283, 417. 

** How do you do ?” a song, by Mr. Ryley, 424. 

Hunter, John Dunn, denounced as an impostor, 207, 316, 
$16, 823. 

Hantsiman’s Morning Chorus, 416. 

Hurrah, origin of, 59. 

Huskisson, the Right Hon. William, memoir of, 221. 

Hydrophobia, and bite of various animals, 393. 

Hygrometer (with an engraving) 120. 





‘ INDEX. 
SS 


I. 
Imagination, Abernethy on, 171. 
Immolation of widows—see Widows. 
(nconstancy, a tale, 203. 
India, burning of widows, 381—see Widows. 
Indian corn, mode of preparing, for food, 280, 340. 
Infernal supper, 191. 
Insane person, acute saying of—¢ee Sheep. 
Interment. premature, 30. 
Iodine, in mineral waters, 37. 
Ireland, sketches of, in a modern work, 318, 326. 
Irish cabin, description of a, 151. 
Tron, large piece lodged in a man’s head, 128. 
Irvine, Mr. Washington, biographical sketch of, 163. 
Italy, travels in, 242—Verses on, 244—see Continent. 
Italian, the Young, a-etory, 395. 
Italian lovers, a melancholy story, 319. 
Italian music, Rossini, &c. 161. 
** I think on thee,” 200. . 


Janissaries, account of the, 45. 

Jericho, the plain of, 335. 

Jokes, modern, and plagiarisms, editorial remarks on, 161. 

Jurors, origin of withbolding meat.and drink.from, 207. 
K. 

Knight's move at chess—sce Chess. 

Knocking at doors, on the. maaner of, 23. 

Knowledge is power, 387. 


L. 
dy, young, recipe for finishing, 195. 

aing, Major, the African tra » 15, O72. 
Lammermoor, Bride of, 185. 
I.amps, improved, without wicks, 184. 
Laneashire customs, in former days, $0. 
Landing piers, moveable (with an engraving) 185. 
Language, English—sce Ough. 
Laughter, 74. 
Law, original letters respecting, 840, 391. 
Law, physic, and divinity, 428. 
Lee, G. A. Esq. biographical sketch of, 73. 
Leg, the, a good story, 427. 
Legal oratory, burlesque on, 815. 
Leibnitz, on clocks and watches (with an engraving) 144. 
Lemon mince pie, 212. 
a epitaph ons age “ Rm 

ife preservers from drowning, 86—see Smith, Egerton. 
Lightning, effects of, 75, 319, 878, 975, 412—-Dreadful, at 


sea, 373. 

Linn Clouden Abbey (verses) 52. 

RATRDErORS, Criticism, &c. (original) 451—see Cri- 
ticism. 

Lisbon, modern description of, 267, 279. 

Liverpool Floral and Horticultural Society, 404—-Scientific 
Society, 4115428, 428--Forum, original letter respect- 


ing, 436. 

Locusts, flight of, 13. 

London University, laying the first stone of, speeches, &c. 
on the occasion, 857. 

Loo, query in, 284. 

Lord’s prayer, query respecting, 88. 

Lyon, Captain, memoir of, 269. 

Lyra Germanica—-see German. 

Lithographic bank notes proposed, 20. 


Macdonald, Dr. examination of his mode of musical nota- 
tion, 25—-see Musical notation. 

Macgowan, the late Rev. —. verses to the memory of, 176. 

Macready, Mr. farewell address of, '76. 

M'Carthy’s Dream (verses) 5, 28. 

Magnetism, animal, editorial paper on, 53, 53. 

Man, Isle of, Syntax’s tour to, 112. 

Man, philosophy of (verses) 88. 

Manchester exhibition of paintings, critiques-on, 372, 376, 
390, 335, 402. 

Manchester meeting respecting the immolation of widows 

waa oe ~ ioe " 
anchester, the e in, a story, 298, 304. 

Maria, wreck of—sce Storm. 

Marine life preserver—sce Swimming Jacket. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, escape of, 163. 

Masonry, original song respecting, 404. » 

Mathematical question, 13,.29, 

Matrimonial legal.query, 84. 

Matrimony, an. epigram, 284. 

Mathews, Mr. speech of the Irish orator, 220—At Home, 
whimsical entertainment, 337, 389. 

Mausoleum, royal (with an engraving) 249. 

Mechanical improvement upon wheel- work, 223. 

Meeting and separation, the, 67. 

Melancholy, comical, 171. 

Memory, verses on, 386. 





Mermaid of Margate, humorous, 192. 
























Mesmerism, revival of, in France, 158. Pen 
Meteorological diary, see each number-—Remarks, 289e Pér 
“Meteorology (with an engraving) 107, 194, 250, 291. Per 
Meteors in India, 194. th 
= Sketch-book, entertaining selections from, 398, He 
. e 
Militia return of Egerton Smith, 160. PH 
Mine, adventure in a, 172. Phil 
Mines, extraordinary, in Cornwall, 402. Phil 
Miracle, modern, a cross in the sky, $35. Phr 
Miser, epitaph on a, 416. 98 
Missionaries lost in the Maria, 43. on 
Missionary hymn, °168. Phy: 
Missolonghi, appalling account of the siege of, 354. Piers 
Monarchs, a lesson for, 51. Plag 
** Money makes the Mare to:go,”-667. Pleas 
Monkish legends, 126. Plur: 
Meon, curious phenomenon of ¢with-an‘engraving)95. PoE: 
‘Moorcroft, the traveller, death:of, 215. eve 
Moths, destruction of, 423. Polar 
Murder indicated by a dream, 23. Poor, 
Murdered guest, story of the,:220. Porcu 
Murder and suicide—see Beauthamp. Potat 
Music, viz.:—** O Love will venturein,’26—Flate Duet, i Preac 
by a Liverpool Amateur, 15—@riginal' Waltz, by: Me. fm Preci 
Cohan, 56—La Peleriné, » by Be: in; 10-—-Quadeille, fi  Prese: 
by Mr. Cohan, 90—Quadritie, by Mr. Harding, of fm Prisor 
Chester, 119—A Waltz, 129—+Gharles the Tenth, 198 fm Proph 
—Lilla, 146—Russian Wakz,.162—-Keshel, 194< Provei 
by Haydn, 215—Te Denm Chant, 223-3 Mesquenade fy Punni 
scene in Don Giovanni, 263—The :Epauletté,. :298-— uns, 
** Here we three have met again,” 285—=* Te asalutar;” 272, 
&c. 318, 321, 330—** A! welladay,.omy poor :heart,” Puppy 
345—** God save the King,” arranged-in:a new.and sin. : 
gular manner, by Samuel Webbie, 86100'* Why hens Querie 
my fond bosom ?” 877—On Grave Hartnonies, by: 83, § 
Musical notstion, alleged éen i—/,,£:, ;, 
usical notation, Smprovement (wit ‘ 
25, 44, 55, 84, 99, 100, 124, 181,:355, 186. Rail-ro 
Musical festival, in Birmingham, 104, 125. Rainbo 
Musical dinner, beef and cabbage, 260: Raynor 
Musical whims, editorial comments en;:252. ** Reig 
Mummy, Egyptian, exhibited in Liverpools 690. : “y 
Napoleon's Life, by Sir W. Scott, extracts frothy 408. Remon: 
Narratives, Tales, Reese Toke. a 
National paradoxes, 29. omen 
“* Native Land,” a song, 244—-Vereets B52: R 
NaTURAL History, 9, 13, 13, 37, 39, 48, 49, 64, SM pegs 
92. 103, 115—Entertaining letter on; 91; 98es0e Scietl. Rising 
Vit. ° 










Neglect, lines, by G. 216. 

Negro sermon, 59-—-Aneedotes, 170. 
Nerves, verses on, 

Nervous complaints, 171. 

New year’s gifts, 232. 
Night-blowing Flowers (verses) 160. 
North-west » 196. 
Numidians, the, story of, 433. 
Nun, the, horrible story of, 248. 


0. 
suai. ma persone | ome of, bw 
ige, play ~ at word, 96. 

pen Sed Sa to the editor, 106. 
Old soldier, a story, 94. 
Orators, school for—see- School. 
Oratory, legal (burlesque) 315. 
organs hydraulic, 207. 

aphy, whimsical, 901, 387. 
Ostriches, curious particulars ing, 115. 
Ough, seven different pronunciations of, 367. 
** Out from Pandora’s box,” &c, by G.:404. 
Outcast, the (verses) 208. 
Ouvrard, M. memoir of, 49. 
Owls, the (from Blackwood) 166. 


>, 
Paez, General, sketch of, 261. 
Panacea, the (verses) 152. ‘ 
Panoramas of the pen, 386, 396. , 
Parish clerk, original stoty, 15, 41, 66, 78. 
Parisian society, sketches of, 935. 
Parrot, the single-speeched, 425. 
Parry, Captain, third voyage of, 71, 824, 348. 
Parsnip wine, recipe for, , 
Patents, monthly list of —see first publication ofeach month. 
Patents, on the laws of, 124. 
Patriotic verses by H. W. J. 812—-see Greece. 
Pedagogue, epigram on a, 80. : 
** Peep at the Forum, or School for Orators” see Or asérs, 


eduction 

t, si 
Bervian pe 
Sexes, On | 
Sexton, 








Pendulum, length of, query, 269. 
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Penn, Mead, &c. trial of, 72. 
Pére la Chaise, 189. 


Perouse, the famous French navigator, supposed clue to Shell fishes, loves of the (verses) 52. 


the fate of, 346, 350, 351. 
Peveril of the Peak, song in, 168. 
Phenomena, natural—sce Scientific, and Natural. 
PHILANTHROPIST, the, 67, 265. ’ 

hilomathic society, address of the president of, 289. 
Phi hers, whims of, 195. 
Phreno! 


on, by (4, 224—Burlesque on, 481—sce Scientific. 
Physiology, remarks on, by Mr. Abernethy, 273. 
Piers, landing—sce Landing. 
Plagiarisms, modern, editorial remarks on, 161. 
Pleasure (verses) from the German, 96. 
Plurals, manner of forming, 112. 


PoETRY (original) in every number—Selections from, in Sleeping on the tops of houses, singular scene, 277. 


every number-——Mr. *s lectures on, criticised, 206 
Polar expedition—see Parry. 
Poor, state of, 264. 
Porcupine man, 158, 171. 
Potatoes, preserving dry, for flour, 108. 
Preacher, dull, bon mot respecting, 337: 
Precipice, the, a story, 197. 
Preservation, wonderful, 220. 
Prison, singular escape a 


Prophecying and preaching, 207—Political, singular, 212. Spanish literature, 213. 
22. 


Proverbs, explanation of certain, 22. 
Punning the foundation of all wit, 337. 


Puns, whimsical, 75, 151, 152, 152, 207, 277, 827, 887, —— the abode of, 148. 


272, 337, 387, 392. 
Puppyism- anti, 75. 


Queries, grammatical, critical, on pronunciation, &c. 40, 
838, 88, 84, 100, 108, 112, 121, 121, 156, 161, 264, 272, 
300, 304, 411. 


R. 
Rail-road, carriage to lay down its own, 35. 
Rainbow, sonnet to, 244. 
Raynor, Mr. the actor, 289. 
** Reigning Vice,” a satirical essay, 421. 
Rejected communications, editorial note to the writers of, 
182, 


Remonstrance, the, by G. 136. 
Resignation, an anecdote, 337. 
Resurrection men—sce Anatomical. 
Resurrection story, 251. 
Return, the, a story, 305. 
Rhodes’s Peak scenery, 259, 266. 
Rising early,'283. 
Robin, the, verses to, 268. 
Roman statues, 61. 
Rossini, the composer, 161. 
Ruins, discovery of, in Sicily, 288. . 
Ryley, Mr. scng composed bys and sung at the dinner 
given to Mr. Brougham in Liverpool, 424. 
s. 
Safety-valves, imprevements in, 175, 240. 
Salter, Mr. critique on the performance of, 152, 164, 169. 
Sarnen, Valley of, Diorama, 369. 
Scalds and burus, cotton recommended for, 168. 
Scarf, the, or Natural Magic, a tale, 253. 
tics, arguments addressed to, 269. 
School for Orators, or the Peep at the Forum, 165, 173, 
181. 
School discipline, letters on, 112, 124, 124, 132. 
Schoolmaster, Jrish, 39. 
SCIENTIFIC NOTICES, 9, 35, 45. 49, 57, 64, 74, 75, 775 
80, 85, 89, 93, 100, 107, 113, 117, 120, 129, 144, 161, 
175, 181, 184, 194, 195, 218, 239, 240, 244, 291, 308, 
$11, 336, 347. 
Scott, Sir Walter, and the Scotch novels, 16, 20, 96—In 
France, 164—Declares himself the author of the Scotch 
novels, 283, 286, 308—Letter ting, 299—-And the 
— bust-vender, 425—Life of Napoleon—sce Napo- 
OTe 
Scotch surnames, sce Celtic—Scenery, 413. 
Scotland, north, trip round, 42—Original trip to—see Ca- 
therine, Loch. ** 
Seduction, fatal—see nee. Charlotte. 
Serpent, sea, 13, 77, 92—Burlesque on, 22. 
Servian poetry, 236. 
Sexes, on the equality of, 62. 
"* Sexton, take thy trusty spade” (verses) $36. 





















Y, papers on, 17, 26, 33, 41, 68, 64, 65, 83, 98, Shower-bath, and 
98, 105, 112, 121, 148, 157, 171, 188—Burlesque verses Sicily, original letters from, 325, 333, 349. 


| Surgical disseections—see Anatomical. 


INDEX. 


‘ Shakspearean jubilee, at Stratford, 352. 
' Sheep, live and dead, not the same number of legs, 337. 


Ship, burning, a story, 408. i 
Ships of war of the ancients (with an engraving) 149. 
Shipwreck—sce Storm. 
Shoes all in one piece, without seams, 88. 
| Shopmen, Liverpool, hours of attendance, 123, 156. 
Showers of fish, frogs, &e. 64. 
e Ettrick Shepherd, 151. 


Siddons, Mrs. memoir of, 214. 
| Sight, extraordinary delusion of, 402. 
| Signs of taverns, whimsical origin of, 337. 
| Singing, epigram on, 369. 
| Skating, female, 283. 
| Skulls, thick, utility of, 251. 


Sleeping children, verses to, 284. 
Smith, E : ’ 


ing — to animals, 300. 


Time, lines to, by G. 186, 416. 

Tivoli, cascades of, 267 

Tobacconist’s sign, 88. 

Toilet, South American, 251. 

Tooth-ache, all cure for the, 153, 417—see Teeth. 

Tragedy in real life, 145—see Beauchamp. 

Traitor’s grave, a story, 425. 

Translation of a French epigram, 5. 

TRAVELLER, the, 7, 26, 46, 54, 61, 62, 71, 75, 78, 101, 
102, 120, 135, 144, 150, 166, 187, 189, 199, 242, 266, 
268, 276, 279, 325, 333, 849—sce Continent, Voyages, 
and Hawaii. 

Travelling, quick, 92. 

Trial, singular, of Penn, Mead, &c. 72. 

Tributary, lines, by G. 250. 

Trossachs, description of the, 415. 

Trunk, the old, a theatrical anecdote, 60. 

Tunnel under a a 268, 391—Under the Mersey,, 

297, 391—Wonderful one in Norway, 391. 


gerton’s, swimming jacket and collar, 8, 16, 24, | Turner, Miss, abduction of, editorial comments on, $17. 
31, 32, 36, 48, 52—Militia return, 160—Letter respect- 


Tyrolese peasants’ evening hymn, by G, 236. 


—. , Vv. 
Snakes, double-headed (with an engraving) 9—see Serpent. Vandenhoff, Mr. notices of, 308, 312. 


Snow, lady lost in, 269. 
Snow storm in Scotland, 314. 
Son, hopeful, 425. ' 
| Sonnets, by G. 152, 828—From the Spanish, 200. 


| Spices, use of, in hot climates, 251. e 
' Spider, singular particulars respecting, 37. 


. 
portsman, old, and his hunter, 51. 
| Spring flowers (verses) 292. 
| Spring, lines to, by G. 368. 
Stammering, benefit of, 277. 
Stanzas, by G. 168—Stanzas to A. M. 320. 
Steam engines, curious facts B> 172, 175, 3038— 
In the 16th century, 277—-Singular one, 347. 
Steam-packet United Kingdom, description of, 22—De- 
scription of the trip in ditto, round the north of Scot- 
|» 42——Navigation, 74—Editorial paper on, 197. 
Steel dies, method of hardening, 75. 
Stories, tales, narratives, &c. 15—sce Tales. 
Storm, snow, in Scotland, 314. x rw 
Storm and shipwreck of the Maria, with missionaries on 
board, 43. 
Strutt, Mr. speech of, on the corn laws, 176. 
Sublime, a taste for the, 335. 
Suicide, the, a tale, 2. 
Sun eclipse (with an engraving) 161, 168—Total, 176. 
Superstition and credulity, editorial essay on, 53. 


Sweets, the effects of eating or drinking, 19. 

Swimming collar and jacket, proposed by Egerton Smith, 
8—see Smith. 

Swimming match, 56. 

Swiss Alp horn, 403. 

Sympathy, original lines on, 424. ne 

Synonimous words, with opposite significations, 105. 

Sym’s (Captain) whimsical theory of the earth, 89. 

T. 





Talavera, battle of, from the German, 241. 

TaLEs, NARRATIVES, &c. 2, 30, 41, 58, 66, 86, 94, 95, 
101, 106, 110, 121, 126, 133, 135, 136, 140, 141, 151, 
154, 170, 171, 172, 186, 190, 191, 197, 198, 203, 210, 
222, 233, 241, 248, 253, 265, 274, 281, 291, 298, 305, 
309, 318, 319, 332, 343, 359, 367, 394, 398, 408, 425, 
427, 433—-see Temple, Charlotte. 

Talma, biographical sketch of, 137—Funeral of, 137. 

Tartini, anecdote of, 128. 

Teeth, new surgical operation on, 100, 113—see Tooth. 

Tell, William, a new translation of, 225, 238, 245, 270, 
278, 298, 302, 322, 330. 

Temple, Charlotte, or the fatal effects of seduction, an 
American novel, 341, 354, 362, 369, 378, 387, 897, 406, 

18. 


4 
Tenures in law, letter aot 391. 
Theatricals, paper on, 34—Editorial defence of, 109— 
Theatrical whimsical correspondence, 60—Theatrical 
Fund Dinner, at Edinburgh, and Sir Walter Scott’s 
avowal that he is the author of Waverley, 280. 
Theatricals, juvenile, 212—Notices—see Dramatic. 
Thieves, singular law respecting, in Egypt, 121. 
Thunder storms, phenomenon of, 75—see Lightning. 


Versailles, attack upon, 405. 

Vice, reigning, a satirical essay, 421. 

Villager's Son, a tale, 135. 

Visiting terms, 337. 

VIVENT LES BaGATELLES, Enigmas, Puzzles, &c. 
193, 204, 209, 216, 229, 237. 

Volcanic character of the island of Hawaii—sce Hawaii. 
Voltaire, death-bed of, 78. 

Volunteer, the, by Hood, 336. 

Voyages of discovery, 61, 71, 89, 90, 324, 348-—sce Pe. 
rouse, and Parry. 


Ww. 
Wakefields’ trial—see Turner, Miss. 
Waldeck, the fate of, 126. 


Walnuts, mode of preserving, 103. 
— parting scene, 322—Inconsistent with Christianity, 


Warrior and Death, by Mrs. Hemans, 344. 
Watches—see Leibnitz. 
had — - by . 424, . 
‘ater, m of purifying, 31—Economical manage- 
ment of, 273. tie 
Wealth, lines on, by G. 128, 
Webbe, Mr. singular arrangement of ** God Save the 
King,” by, 361. 
Welsh hallelujah toon 
e elujah monument (with an engraving) 257. 
Welsh war-song, by Mrs. Hemans, 320... — 
Westerne, Mr. il to Mr. Webbe, 186, 209. 
s* When the mild dew of eve” (poetry) 320. 
Widow’s lament (verses) 216—Immolation of, in India, 
381—Letters respecting Manchester meeting, 381. 
Wife, my dear, verses to, 
Wilkie, Mr. the artist, dinner to at Rome, 287. 
Wind, to the (verses) 176. 
Windew-blinds, improved (with an engraving) 239. 
Windsor, jaunt to, 101. 
Wine, first discovery of, 208. 
Wit, second-hand, editorial remaks on, 161. 
Witch, the, a story, 199. 
Witchcraft, 358. 
Wolf of Badenoch, a story, 274. 
Wolfe, Rev. C. lines to the memory of, 312, 
Woman of few words (epigram) 80. 
Wooden cottages at Harrington, 364. 
bers cure for, 38. 
oulfe’s apparatus, improved (with an engraving) 93. 
Wrecks, plundering of, 265—Excellent cae, M4 P 
Writing, bombastical or ridiculous, 23—-see Blackwood. 


Year, lines to the new, 208. 

Yeast, use of, in putrid fevers, 218. 

Yelverton, Mr.--sce Musical notation. 

— Duke of, lines to the memory of, 224—_Memoirs of, 
234. 

— caves, excursion to, 26—-Scenery, by Mr.Rhodes, 

Youth the season for pleasure (an essay) 109. 


Zilla, verses to, GO, 120. 





Tide, made to impel a boat against it, 260. 





Zoology, 9. 
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